







G. R. 

W HEREAS Our trufty and well-beloved 
Edward Djli.y, of our city of Lon- 
don, Bookfeller, h3th, by hi-, petition, hu»El • 
svpit Tented unto us, tmit lie hath undertaken io 
piint and publifn a woik called Yb» Britijk* 
Plutarch, or Biographical linterta: ucr ; being, 
a ielett colle&ion of the lives at large of the 
uioft eminent men, natives of Great Biiiam 
and Ireland, from the reign of king Henry the 
Eighth, to that of Our late Royal Grandfaihei , 
both iadufive: in the profccution of which ho 
hath been at great double and cxpence in pio- 
curing acccfs to antient recoitls, memoirs, pa- 
pers, and other authentic intelligence : as well 
a: engaging fcvcral gentlemen of learning and 
abilities, to compile from thofe mateiials, in 
Inch a Bile and method, as to render that woik. 
more amuiir.g and univerfally ufeful, than any 
hiing of the kind that has hitheito made it., 
•ippearance. And, being defirous of reaping 
the fruits of his laid labour and expence, and 
jsnjoying the full profit and benefit that may 
strife fiom vending the abo\ e-mentioned valu- 
able 


• ( 2 ) 

ableVork, without any' other pcrfon’s inter- 
fering in his juft property : he hath therefore 
moft humbly prayed Us to grant him Our Royal 
Licence, for the foie printing, publiftang, and 
vending, the laid work. We do therefore, by 
thefe Prefents, fo far as may be agreeable to 
the ftatute in thrft cafe made and provided, 
grant unto him, the faid Edward Dill y, his 
executors, adminiflrators, and aiftgns. Our 
Royal Licence, for the foie printing, publiftt- 
ing, and vending, the faid work, for the term 
of fourteen years ; flriftly forbidding all Our 
fubje&s, within Our kingdoms and dominions, 

^ to reprint, abridge, or publiih the fame, either 
..,tf 5 e like, or anyother volume, or volumes, 
vwhatfoever; or to import, buy, vend, utter, or 
^JTftribute, any copies thereof reprinted beyond 
feas, during the aforefaid term of fourteen 
years, without the confent and approbation of 
the faid Edward Dill y, his heirs, executors, 
and affigns, under their hands and feals full 
had and obtained, as they will anfwer the con- 
trary at their peril. Wherefore the commif- 
fioners, and other officers of the cuftoms, the 
mailer, wardens, and company of flationers, 
are to take notice, that due obedience may be 
rendered to Our will and pleafure herein de- 
clared. 

Given ot Our Court at St. James's* this zoth 
Day of January , 1762, in tbe fecond Year 
of Our reign . 

By His Majesty’s Command, 

ECREMONT, 
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EDWARD SEYMOUR. 

/(Including Memoirs of Lord Sudle :c 

X 

E DWARD Seymoar, who was after- 
wards inverted with the dignity of pro- 
tectory during the minority of Edward the VI. 
was of a noble and antieirt family which came 
from Normandy with William the Conqueror, 
and brother to Jane Seymour, with whom 
Henry the VIII. married, immediately after 
the death of Anne Bullen : till after this event 
writers have left us no account of him ; bat 
then he was created lord Seymour, and vifcounc 
Beauchamp, and then earl of Hertford ; from 
which time he always held a diitinguifhed 
rank at ceurt, and the king having employed 
him in feveral military expeditions, he ac- 
quitted himfelf in fuch a manner, as gained him 
more and more the confidence of his royal 
maiier. 

Vot. II. 
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At the time of Henry’s death, he was Ionf* 
chamberlain, and being uncle to the new mo~ 
anarch, he was lent to inform young Edwards" 
•who was then at Enfield, of his father’s deceafe, 
and to conduit him up to London* But no 
fooner was the forms of government fettled, 
purfuant to the will oP his late majefty, who 
iiad appointed fixteen regents, than feveral of 
the council obferved^hatit muff needs be very 
ntroublefome for the people, and efpecially for 
foreign minifters, to be under a neceffity of 
applying to fixteen perfons of equal authority, 
and propofed that fome one fhould be chofen 
headland president, with the title of prote&or. 
ThMOmStioiv was vigoroufly oppofed by the 
^ js^rjjjhancellor Wrothefly, who eafily per- 
ceivedthat the dignity would be conferred on 
the carl of Hertford, by which means, his 
own power, being by his office, as things then 
flood, the fecond perfon in the regency, would 
fuffer great deminution ; but Seymour had fo 

t reat a party in the council, that the queflion 
eing put, it was carried in the affirmative, 
and it was unanimously agreed, on account of 
liis relation to the king, and his experience in 
Rate affairs, that he ihould be declared regent 
and governor of the king’s j>erfbn, which 
was accordingly done, but with this exprefs 
condition, that he ihould not undertake or 
perform any thing, without the cfenfent of 
all the other executors to Henry’s will. 

The lord chancellor, who made the greateft 
opposition to the earl of Hertford’s advance- 
ment. 
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ment, could expeft but little^ favour from the , 
•hew protestor. The emulation that fubfifted | 
'between them foon became very confpicuous; j 
'Und the nation, being then divided between 
thofe who were -attached to the old fuperfti- 
lion, and thofe who defired a compleat refor- 
mation, the protestor fet himfelf at the head 
of the latter party, and the lord chancellor 
of the former ; and fhortly after, the protec- 
tor was created duke of Somerfet, at the fame 
<time that others of the regents and confellors 
had new dignities conferred on them, upon 
the teftimony of certain witnefTes, to whom 
king Henry, juft before his deatlv-^d' Jpened 
his mind, concerning the honours he prepofed 
to confer on thofe he diftinguifhed wit^fjliijh 
a truft. But befides the /ecular honours con- 
ferred on the earl of Hertford, we are in- 
formed by Dr. Burnet, that he had fix good 
prebendaries promifed him ; two of theie be- 
ing afterwards converted into a deanery and 
treafurerihrp : and on the fixth of February, 
1746, the lord prote&or knighted the king, 
being impowered fo to do by letters patent. 
So it feems, that as the laws of chivalry re- 
quired that the king fhould receive knighthood 
from the hands of fume other knight, fo it 
was judged too great a p resumption for his 
own fubie£ to give it, without a warrant un- 
der the great fcrJ. 

The lord chancellor Wrothefly was as has 
been already obferved, the prote&or’s adver- 
sary, and a great enemy to the reformation, 
B a and 
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and the reformed. The protedor wifhed to 
* be rid of him, as did likewife the major part 
^of the regents ; and he foon afforded them* 
a plaufible pretence. Refolving to apply 
chiefly to affairs of Hate, he had on the i&h 
of February, put the great feal to a commiilion 
di reded to the mailer of the rolls, and three 
mailers in chancery, empowering them to exe- 
cute the lord chancellor’s office in the court of 
oh an eery, in as ample a manner as if he him- 
ielf were prefent. This being done by his 
own authority, without any warrant from the 
lord protedor, and the other regents, com- 
plaint ^asbrought before the council, and it 
was orderedthat the judges Ihould give their 
concerning the cafe in writing. 
Their anfwer was, that the chancellor being 
only entruiled with his office, he could not 
commit the exercife thereof to others without 
the royal confent, that by fo doing he had by 
the common law, forfeited his place, and was 
liable to fine and imprifonment during the 
king’s pleafure. The chancellor fell into 
a great paiTion with the judges on this opinion 
being delivered in council, nay, he went fo 
far as to tell the protedor that he held his 
office of lord chancellor by an undoubted 
authority, fincc he held from it the king him- 
felf ; whereas it was a great queflion whether 
he was lawfully protedor. But this •haugh- 
tinefs was far from mending the matter, he 
was immediately confined to his houfe till far- 
ther orders. Then it was debated what his 

punifhment 
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''punilhment fhould be : it was not judged ex- 
pedient to diveii him of the regency, but to 

^render it ufclefs to him he was left under an 
arreit, and the great feal was taken from him/ 
and given to the lord St. John, till another 
chancellor ihould be appointed. So he re- 
mained in confinemdht till the 19th of July 
1547, when he was releafcd from imprifon- 
ment upon entering into recognizance of four 
thoufand pounds, to pay whatever fine tho 
court Ihould think fit to impofe upon him. ' 
After the protedlor had got rid of this trou- 
blefome rival, he thought of nothing but how 
to have the foie management of^affair* and 
to be protestor indeed, To attain his ends. 
Tie reprefented to the regents and counci 
it was controverted by feveral perfons, whe- 
ther they could, by their foie authority, name, 
a protestor ; that the French ambafTador in 
particular, had hinted, that he did not think 
he could fafelv treat with him without know- 
ing whether he was duly authorifed, fince his 
title might be contelled for the want of an - 
tbority in thofe who had conferred it. So the 
pfotedor, and the council, on the 13th of 
March 1547, petitioned the king, that they 
might ad by a com million under the gteac 
feal, which might empower and jutlify them 
in what they were to do. This patent being 
drawn, rfhd the great feal fet to- it, the pro- 
testor became all in all : he governed with an 
abfolute fway, being under no obligation to 
confiilt with any but what were devoted to 
B 3 him : 
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him: but <Jn the other hand , this ftep* with 
k fome others of the like nature, which he made 
l afterwards, drew upon him the illwiliand 
1 envy of many perfons, particularly the nobi- 
lity, who made nim in the end feel the effelta 
of their refentment. 

In the year 1547 began a war with Scot* 
lard, of which it is proper to fpeak in this 
place, as the proteltar was the principal per- 
son concerned in it. Henry VIII. had left 
his affairs with that kingdom in fuch a fixa- 
tion, that there was a neceffity for defining 
from the marriage agreed upon between Ed- 
ward,%and the young queen, mentioned in the 
life of cardinal Beatoun, or of procuring the 
to be executed by force of arms. Henry 
II. of France, had already declared he would 
aflill the Scots to the utmoft of his power ^ 
the projected marriage was however fo advan- 
tageous to England, that it was well worth 
exerting an effort to bring it about $ befides 
Henry VIII had fo exprefly ordered before 
he died* that all poflible means ftiould be ufed 
to accomplilh it, that the protestor thought 
he could not be excufed from taking fome 
flops to (hew he was willing to execute his 
late mailer’s orders, who au along flattered 
himfelf that the inconveniencies and dangers 
of a war would in the end oblige the Scots to 
execute the treaty. For this porpeke every 
thing being prepared, and the protestor ready 
to fet out in order to command the army, the 
French ambaflador dciired him to confent to a 

negotiation 
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s^iegociation before hollilities were fiegun ; and 
the duke being willing to keep fair with 
'Srance, complied with the requeft, and con* 
fcrences were opened on the 14th of Auguft. 
Tonftall, who was firft plenipotentiary, had 
orders to yield to every thing, provided the 
Scotch commifEoners # fliould have power to 
agree to the marriage, otherwife he was to- 
break off the congrefs, which condition ren- 
dered the negotiation ineffedlual : for the. 
Scots had nothing like it in their inftruftions ; 
io the protestor, putting himfelf at the head' 
of the Englifh army, entered the territories 
of Scotland, the third of September, 1547* 
with a icice of fifteen thoufand foot, and three 
'thoufand j.orfe, having the earl of Warw ido 
for his lieutenant general. 

He took fome cattles in this march, parti- 
cularly the caftle of Brough ty, near the Tay’e 
mouth, where he left a garrifon of two hun* 
dred men. In a few days he came within 
fight of the Scotch army, thirty thoufand 
ftrong, with thirty pieces of cannon : it ex- 
pected him on the field of Pinkey, near Ma£» 
felburgh. Of this army ten thoufand were 
commanded by the regent, eight thoufand by 
the earl of Angus, eight thouTand by the earl 
of Huntley, and four thoufand by the earl of 
Argyle. The Scots were heated with their 
old natidhal quarrel to England, and in order 
to encourage the army, it was given out that 
twelve gallies and fifty (hips were on the fea 
60m France, and that they looked for them 
B 4 every 
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every day. # The duke of Somerfet had under- 
taken this war againft his will, and purely to 
avoid the blame of a contrary conduit : the 
light of the enemy’s army, fo fuperior to his 
ov^n, did not increafe his dcfire to decide thfc 
affair by the way of arms ; wherefore he wrote 
to the eail of Arran, regent of Scotland, de- 
firing him to be tender of the effufion of fo 
much Chriffian blood, telling him that this 
.war was made for no other defign than a per- 
petual peace, by the marriage of their two 
princes ; adding,, that tire Scots were to be 
much more gainers by it than the Englifh, bus 
if they would not agree to that he offered, 
that their 'queen lhould be bred up among 
them, and not at all contracted, till fhe came 
of age, that by the confent of the eftates, fha 
might choofe a hufband for heifelf. If they 
would agree to this, he would immediately 
retire with his army,, and make faiisfa&ion 
for the damage the country had undergone by 
hitinvafion.. 

But thefe terms, advantageous as they were, 
were rejected by the Scotch, they knew the 
Englilh were diftrc/Ted for provifions, a&d 
thought themfelves fo much fuperior, that they 
determined, at the inffigation of the French 
laftion, to force their ein mies to an engage- 
ment the next day ; and that the fair offers 
made by the proteflor, might but raiie a divi- 
fion among them, the regent having com- 
municated thefe to a few of his friends, was 
pcrluaded to fupprefs them, and a report was 
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jlpread that the Englifh general #vould not' 
liften to a peace unlefs the queen was put into 
' his hands : however, the regent font a trum- 
peter to the Englifh army with an offer to 
let them go back unmoleited ; but the protec- 
tor being aware that lb mean an action m the 
beginning of his admipiftration, would quite 
ruin his reputation, reje&ed it with difdain. 
To this, a perfon that came with the trum- 
peter, added another meffage from the earl 
•f Huntley, that the protestor and he, with * 
ten or twenty of a fide, or fingly, fliould de- 
cide the quarrel by their proper valour. The 
protestor laid, this was no pcrfonal quarrel, 
and the truit he was in, obliged Jtiin not to 
t'tfpofe hirafelf in fuch a way ; and thciefore^ 
he would light only at the head of his army. 
The earl of Warwick, however, offered to 
accept the challenge, but the earl of Huntley 
declared afterwards, that he had lent no fuch 
challenge ; aud faid that it was unreafonable 
for him to expedl that the duke of Somcrlet 
Ihould have anfwered it ; and that it would 
have been an affront to the regent of Scot* 
land, to have taken it oft* his hands, lince he 
was the only, perfon that might have chal- 
lenged the protedor on equal terms. The 
tiuth of the matter is, a gentleman, who 
went along with the trumpeter, made him do 
it without # warrant, thinking that the anfwer 
to it would have taken upfome time, diuing 
which he might have viewed the enciny’a 
camp. 
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The two armies were parted by the river 
Eike : the Engliih were encamped about two 
miles on the fouth fide, and the Scots along 
the river fide, on the north, fo if the Scots 
had been willing to avoid a battle, very pro* 
bably the Engliih would never have attempted 
to pafs the river within light of the enemy. 
Mean time the protedor having formed a de- 
lign of approaching the Scots, and gaining a 
riling ground on the left, which commanded 
their camp, moved forward with his whole 
army : but the Scots having had notice of it, 
immediately palled the river, and poflefled 
themfelvcs of that port. The protedor hav- 
ing milled his aim, marched to the right to- 
^wards the coaft, in order to encamp on a little 
hill, which was not far from the river. This 
march made the Scots imagine he was ap- 
proaching the fea, on purpole to put his or- 
dinance and baggage on board the fleet which 
had entered the Frith, that he might retreat 
the more eafily. The whole Scotch army 
was fo prepofTelTed, that they looked upon the 
Engliih as already conquered by their fears. 
Mean while the protedor had polled himfclf 
on the hill, and made fome intrenchments be- 
fore his camp ; this confirmed the Scots in 
their opinion, that it was only a feint, in or- 
der ^ *o retire in the night, fo refolving to pre- 
vent the Engliih from putting thit imaginary 
delign in execution, they advanced in good 
order to give battle. The moment the pro- 
leftor had received intelligence of' their march. 
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fie drew up his army, part on the hill, and 
part on the plain, and waited the coming of* 
the enemy. He had fixed his artillery in an ’ 
advantageous place, that commanded the whole 
plain, and on the other fide, his fleet was near'j 
enough to he able to fire upon the enemy* in. 
flank, nay there was* a galliot, which being 
lighter than the reft of the (hips, came very 
near the land, and annoyed the Scotch army 
extremely. 

On the tenth of September, 1547; the two 
armies drew out, and fought in the field of 
Pinkey, near MuflelbuFgh. The Englifh had 
the advantage of the ground, and, in the be- 
ginning of the aftion, a cannon Jfall from one 
.o£ the Englifh fhips killed the lord Grame^ 
deleft fon, and twenty-five men more, which 
pm the earl of Argyle’s highlanders into fuch 
a bight, that they could not be keptinorder ; 
but, after a charge given by the earl of An- 
gus, in which the Englifh loft fome few men*., 
the Scots gave ground, and the Englilh ob- 
ferving that, and breaking in furioufly upon, 
them, the Scots threw down their arms and,* 
fled, the Engliili purfued hard, and flew them,, 
without mercy ; fourteen thoufand'werc killed, 
and one thoufand five hundred taken prifoners* 
among whom was the earl of Huntley, and 
five, hundred gentlemen* and all the artillery 
was tak^n This lofs threw all Scotland in- 
to the ut-moft confternation, the regent and the 
queen retired to Stirling, with the remains of 
their army, having firft garrifoned the caftle of 
K 6 Edinburgh, 
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Edinburgh,* thus leaving the frontiers to be 
ravaged by the Englifh. A few days after, 

| the proteftor took Leith, and the Englifli fletjt* 
l commanded by the lord Clinton, likcwife burnt 
fcveral fca port towns in the county of Fife, 
with all their fhips in their hai hours. He 
alfo put a garrifon in the ifle of St. Columba 
in the Frith, of about two hundred foldiers, 
and left two fhips to wait on them. He thea 
fent the carl of Warwick’s brother, Sir Am* 
brofe Dudley, to fecure the Broughty, a callle 
in the mouth of the Tray, in which he left 
two hundred foldiers, which done, he marched 
to Edinburgh, and entering without anyoppofi- 
tion, plundered the city. But he neither 
took the caffie of Edinburgh, nor did he go s . 
Ttf Stirling, where the queen with the ftrag- 
glers of the army lay. Such a terror had 
feized all Scotland, that if the prote&or had 
followed his fuccefs vigoroully, it can fcarce 
admit of a doubt that he would have forced 
the regent to give up the young queen, or 
would have fubdued the kingdom ; but feme 
private reafbns prefled his return, and made 
him forego the advantages which were in his 
hands, fo that the Scots had time to bring fuc* 
cour 4 ? out of France, 

The earl of Warwick, who had a great 
fhare in the honour of the viftory, knew that 
the pro'.e&oi’s errors in conduct, woqld much 
diminilh his glory, and this he was by no- 
means difplealed at. On the 1 8 th of Septem- 
ber therefore, in the year 1547, the protcaor. 

drew 
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drew his army back into England* having re- 
ceived a meflage from the queen, and the go- 
vernor of Scotland offering a treaty, he order- 
ed them to fend commiffioners to Berwick, 
to treat with thofe he Ihould appoint. As he 
returned through the Merch, and Teviotdtfle, 
all the chief men in thoie countries repaired to 
him, and took an oath to king Edward : they 
then delivered into his hands all the places of 
strength in their countries. He left a garxifon 
of two hundred men in Home caftle, under 
command of Sir Edward Dudley, and fortified 
Roxburgh, where, for to encourage the reft, 
he worked two hours with his own hands, and 
put three hundred foldiers, and *an hundred 
jloncers into it giv’ng Sir Ralph Bulmej 
the command 

But there were Ibme fecrct reafons which at 
thi* time co-operated to influence the protec- 
tor’s conduit. Sir Thomas Seymour, his 
youngeft brother, was at this time left in Eng- 
land, a man of an envious and haughty dif- 
pofition : be thought it hard that he (hould be 
only a privy counsellor, when the king had 
made his brother one of the regents : he ima- 
gined, that being uncle to the king, he was 
entitled to much higher honour ; and though, 
at his nephew’s coronation, he was created 
lord Sudley, and in the fame year was confti- 
tuted loigi high admiral of England, he was 
milled by the flattering deluflons of ambition. 
Indeed the admiral immediately after king 
tJenry’s death, difeovered his afpiring temper. 
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by. paying his addrefles to the princefs Elizas 
beta : but defpairing of fuccefs in his court* 
ftip, he turned to Catherine Parr, queen, 
dowager, and managed matters with fuch ad- 
drefs, that he won her heart, and. married her 
privately* without communicating it to the 
duke his brother; but •having concealed his- 
marriage for fame time, he, without the pro- 
testor's knowledge, found means to procure a 
letter from the king, recommending, him to 
the queen for a hulband. As foon as he got 
this letter, he declared his marriage, without* 
giving himfelf any trouble about his brother* 
Hence their quarrel firft took rife : but the 
protestor, \Vko’ was endowed with a quality 
4 ^lential to a courtier, namely,, moderation, 
did his utmoft to prevent their quarrel from 
breaking out, though he all along entertained 
a fecrct antipathy to his brother* 

It fcems to • admit of no doubt, that the 
proteftoi's fecret enemies fomented the admi- 
ral^ ambition, by the praifes they bellowed . 
upon him, confirming him in the ill opinion 
he had entertained of the duke his brother. . 
He began his cabals about Eafter, by gaining 
over the king's fervants to his interest, that- 
they might efpoufe his caufe with their young 
mailer* and endeavour to make him continue' 
his good opinion of him. By their afTiHance, 
he To contrived it, that die king frequendy 
came to his houfe to fee his mother-in-law. 
He flridHy enjoined the king's fervants, whom 
he had corrupted, to let him know when his 
. ^ majefty. 
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majefly had occafion for money, Celling them' 
that they need not always trouble the treafuiy * 
for he would be ready to furnifh him. With 
this he thought a young king would be taken : 
io it happened* that the firft time Latimea 
preached at court, the king fent to the adxni-*: 
ral to know what prefent he ihould make him ; 
Seymour fent him forty pounds, but faid,. he 
thought twenty would be enough to give La. 
timer, and the king might difpofe of the reft 
as he pleafed. Thus he gained ground with 
the king, whofe fweetnefs of temper expofed 
him to be eafily won by fuch artifices. It 
has been faid by many, that all this mifun- 
derftanding between the brotheg was firft oc- 
ealioned by their wives ; and that the prot^ 
tor’s lady being offended, that the younger 
brother’s wife mould have that precedence, 
which ihe looked upon as her own right, there- 
upon raifed and inflamed the difference. But 
it is not at all reafonable to imagine, that the 
duchefs of Somerfet Ihould be fo weak, as to 
think to have the precedence of the queen 
dowager : it is therefore highly probable, that 
this ftory is a mere fi&ion, though there might, 
upon other accounts, have been fome animofity 
between the two ladies, who were both equally 
high-fpirited, which might afterwards have 
been thought to have given occafion to their 
hulband’s quarrel. 

The proteflor was no fooner gone to Scot- 
land, but the admiral renewed his cabals with 
kfs referve than before* His pretenfions were, 

that, 
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that, as in farmer times, the kings of England* 
had had governors of their perfon, diltinft 
from the protectors of their realms which, 
trufts were divided between their uncles ; he. 
\ fiiould therefore himfelf be made governor of. 
the 'king's perfon, alledging, that lince he wa& 
die king's uncle, as well as his brother, he 
ought to haye an equal fhare with him in the 
government. In order to died his purpote, 
he dealt money to feveral perfons, and never 
cealed paying hi* court to the king : nay, he 
obtained, unknown to his brothci, a new and 
more ample patent for the cfi^e of lord admL 
zal, with an addition of two hundied marks to 
the falary. Sjj William Paget, who was de- 
nted to the protedor, and peihaps had or- 
ders to watch the admiral, feeir.g now he in- 
cieafed in favour with the king, expoflulated 
with him in plain teims. He afked him, why 
he attempted to levcrfc that, which himfelf 
and others had contented to under their hands i 
Their family was now fo great, that nothing 
but their mutual quarrelling could do them 
any prejudice ; but there would not be want- 
ing ofhcious men to inflame them, if once 
they were divided among themtelvcs. But 
all his rcmonftiances were ineffectual ; foi the 
admiral was re folved to go on, andeithei get 
himfelf advanced higher*, or perifli in the at- 
tempt. - 

It was the knowledge of this* that forced 
the proteClor to jeturn from Scotland in the 
axudftofhi& victories, in order to fecure hi* 

intercut 
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intereft with the king, on whom His artifices 
had made a confiderabfe imprcflion ; for the 
young monarch was much better pleafed to 
have for governor an uncle, who had all the 
condefcenfion poffible for him, than one who 
was not fo complaifant, but kept him more in 
awe. So, hfc age not permitting him to make 
other reflections on thi3 matter, he wrote with 
his own hand 1 a meflage to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, dc firing them to make the admiral the 
governor of his perfon. This Sudley intended 
to have carried himfelf to the houfe, where he 
had a party, by whofe means he was confident 
of ca. rying his point. He dealt alio with 
many of the lords and the councilors to aflift 
'him in it ; and when his defign took air, the** 
council lent fome lords to him in his brother’s 
name, to rcafon the cafe with him, and pre- 
vail with him to proceed no farther. He re- 
fufed to hearken to them, faying. That if he 
was crofled in his attempt, he would make 
this the blackeft parliament that ever was in 
England : whereupon he was fent for next day 
by order fiom the council, but refufed to. 
come. He was then feverely threatened, and 
told, that the king’s writing was nothing in 
law ; but that he, who hud procured it, was 
liable to be puniflied for doing an aft of fuch a 
nature ; fo they refolved to have him diveiled 
of all his^oflices, and fent to the Tower, and 
profecuted upon the aft of parliament, which 
made it death to difturb the government* 
This menace terrified him : he plainly few, 

though 
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though hetiad the king on his fide, a young* 
prince, who wad but juft entered into his ele- 
venth year, would not have refolution enough- 
to fupport him, contrary to the advice of tne 
protestor and the council ; he chofe therefore 
to fubmit himfelf, and his brother and h# 
feemed perfectly reconciled. However, as the 
protcdlor had realcr. to have a watchful eye 
over him, lo it was but too evident he had not 
laid afide his ambitious projects, but only de- 
ferred the execution of them till a fitter con- 
juncture. 

The protedlor had gained honour in the 
Scotch campaign, having in the whole expe- 
dition loll «ot above lixty men, if we may 
credit the relation of an hi dorian, who wrote- 
an account of it at the time ; the Scotch wri- 
ters themfelvcs do not fay lie loll above two 
or three hundred. He had taken eighty pieces 
of cannon, and bridled the two chief rivers of 
the kingdom by the garrilbns he left in them, 
and had left many garrifons in the ftrong pla- 
ces on the froi tiers. It may be eafily ima- 
gined, that mult greatly raife his reputation, 
efpecially with the people ; but he was ex- 

5 ofed to the envy of the nobles, who, if Sir 
ohn Hayward is to be credited, had not 
much elteera for him. The oppofition gf 
fentiments between the nobles and people, 
proved greatly prejudicial to him ; il induced 
him to rely too much on the people’s favour. 
As by the patent which the king had given 
him he was not obliged to follow the advice 

of 
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of the council, he generally conftflted only 
fuch as were dd voted to him, and overlooked 
the reft, as if there were no fuch men. This 
behaviour Teemed at firft a little extraordinary, 
in one who was by no means naturally proud 
or haughty, but rather humble, model!, and 
civil. The belt reafon* that can be alligned 
Tor this his condud is his great zeal Tor the 
reTormation, which he was bent on promoting 
by all manner of means. This was doubtlcfs 
what made him think it neceft'ary to remove 
from the adminiilration thofe who were not 
aduated with the Tame zeal with him lei f, that 
he might lelTeii their oppofition as much as 
pottibfe. Befides, he had patted a- great part 
cf his life in the court of Henry V11I.< 
where he had Teen arbitrary power car- 
ried to the greateft height ; and, as Henry’s 
feverity had been fuccefsful, he thought it ad- 
vifeable to regulate his condud by much the 
feme maxims. The catholic party, in order 
to retard the progrefs of the reformation, en- 
gaged the lady Mary to efpoufe their eaufe s 
flic therefore wrote to the protedor to let him 
know, that (he looked upon all innovations in 
religion, till the king came of age, to be alto- 
gether inconfiftent with the refped they owed 
her father’s memory, and equally To, with 
their duty to their young mailer, to hazard 
the Dtacesof his kingdom, and engage his au- 
thority in fuch points, before he was capable of 
forming a judgment concerning them. Her 
fetter is not extant, but that fuen was the pur- 
port 
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port of ift appears from the protestor's an- 
swer, Some days before the meeting of the 
parliament in the year 1547, the lord Rich 
was made lord chancellor*, *and On the third of 
November, the day before the opening of the 
parliament, the proteftor, by a patent under 
the great feal, was wafranted to fit in parlia- 
ment on the right hand of the throne, under 
the cloth of Hate, whether the king was pfe- 
fent or not, and moreover was to enjoy all' the 
honours and privileges that any of the uncles 
of the kings of England, or any proteftor, 
had ever enjoyed. This proceeding was a 
clear evidence, that the duke of Somerfct’s 
intention was not only to be above all,- but 
*even to dellroy by degrees the very rememi 
brance of the form of government eftablilhed 
by Henry VJII, though lie did not negleft to 
get this patent approved by the council, be- 
fore it was fealed ; yet that could by no means 
entirely jufti fy him. . It was well known, that 
the king did nothing but by his direftion ; 
that the council was guided by him ; and that 
it would have been very dangerous for the 
counfellors dire&ly to oppofe a patent which 
concerned him in particular. As the parlia- 
ment was this year very favourable to the re. 
formation, particularly palling an aft to abo- 
Jilb private mafles, and *0 grant* the cup to the 
people in the communion, ic feenfls highly 
probable, that* it was entirely guided by the- 
duke of Somerftt. 

But* 
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But now the admiral began again 9 to diftri* 
bate money among the king’s fervants, and ne- 
ver ceafed endeavouring, both by himfelf and 
by thofe whom he had gained, to infufe into 
his majefty a diflike of the protrftor, and his 
other mi rafters : nay, his insinuations were fo 
powerful with Edward, that he was often in- 
duced to aSTume the government himSelf, which 
made the protedlor fet fpies about the admi- 
ral, as he began to look upon him as a dan- 
gerous enemy. But notwithstanding the great 
mortification the admiral had already under- 
gone, he Still continued his practices, in fpite 
of the warnings which were given^him from 
time to time, that they would end in his ruin. 

* The queen dowager, who had married him* 
died in September* 15 48, and it was flrongly 
fufpe&ed by many, that She had been taken 1 
offbypoifon. She was a good and virtuous 
lady, and, through the whole courfe of her 
life, had given no handle to cenfure, except 
when She married the admiral, contrary to all 
the laws of decency, and fo foon after the 
king’s death. There was found, amongft her 
papers, a difeourfe which She had written con- 
cerning herfelf, entitled, “ The lamentation 
of a Sinner ; ” it was published by Cecil, who 
wrote a preface to it. In it She with great 
Sincerity acknowledges the finful life which 
She had lei for many years ; during which 
She, relying on external performances, fuch as 
fails and pilgrimages, was all that while a 
Stranger to the internal and true power of reli- 
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gton, which (lie came afterwards to feel by the 
Study of the fcripturcs, and the calling upon' 
God for his holy fpirit. She alfo explains 
therein the notion (he had of juflification by 
&ith, fo that holinefs neceffarily follows upon 
it ; but lamented the great fcandal given by 
many gofpellers, for (b all thofe were called, 
who addicted themfelves to the (ludy of the 
fcriptures. 

, After her death, the admiral refolved tO 
renew bis addreffes to the princefs Elizabeth, 
but did not meet with that encouragement 
which he flattered himfelf with the hopes of; 
which attempt occafioncd an a d for declaring 
the marriage of the king's fillers, without the 
confent of council, to be treafon. But finding 
himfelf baffled in this defign, he turned his 
thoughts another way, in order to gratify his 
ambition. It is faid, he formed a defign to 
carry away the king to his houfe of Holt, to 
difpoflefs the pro te dor, and to feize the go- 
vernment himfelf : for this end he laid in ma- 
gazines of arms, and lifled about two thoufand, 
others fay, ten thoufand men, in feveral diffe- 
rent places. He moreover entered into a trea- 
ty with feveral of the nobility that envied his 
brother’s greatnefs, and were not difpleafed to 
fee the difference between them grown irre- 
concilable. To thefe he promifed, that they 
(hould be of the council, and that jhe would 
difpofe of the king in marriage to one of their 
daughters. 


Some 
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Some hiftorians have advanced* that the 
fprote&or being informed of all his proceed- 
ings, (hewed himfelf extremely patient to- 
wards him, and refufed to carry things to ex- 
tremity, till he faw plainly, that one or other 
mult inevitably be ruined. But, as Mr. Rapin 
juftly obferves, we canhot entirely rely upon 
what hiftoiians fay of the admiral’s private de- 
iigns, or of the protestor's forbearance : for, 
as fomc make it their bufmefs to blacken the 
protector’s reputation ar much as poftible, fb 
others drive to vindicate all his actions. It is, 
however, out of difputc, that the admiral was 
not fatisfied with his condition, and that at 
lait, his ambition appearing incurable, he was. 
On the nineteenth o t January, committed to 
the Tower; and the day following, thefeal of 
his office was font for, and put into fecretary 
Smith’s hands ; after which, many things ap- 
peared again ft him ; but the affair was fu£» 
pended till the 28 th of February. 

In the mean time, the war with Scotland oc- 
cafioned the protestor great uneafinefs. He 
was very fenfible, that it was a ridiculous thing 
to think of getting the king’s marriage with 
the queen or Scotland accomplifhed by way of 
arms, in fpite of the queen dowager, the re- 

f ent, and the council ; befides, he knew 
ranee was preparing to fend them a very 
powerful did ; and therefore he faw plainly, 
that it would be a very hard* talk to fucceed in 
this undertaking ; befides, that it was very 
likely this war would occasion a rupture with 

France, 
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France. Add to this, that nothing was more 
repugnant than a war to his defign of promo*' 
ting "the reformation. He would have been 
very glad if the regent of Scotland would have 
accepted a ten years truce, which he fent him 
the offer of : but the Scots would by no means 
confent to it, becaufef France had promifed 
them a powerful aid. The prote&or was 
therefore forced, againil his will, to continue 
the war ; but, as he did not chufe to command 
the army himfelf, he gave the command of it 
to Francis Talbot, earl of Shrewlbury, whom 
he appointed his lieutenant. On this occafion 
he plainly difeovered that he intended to 
flretch the prerogatives of the protc&orfhip as 
••high as they could go, fince he would haver 
the earl to take his commiflion of him. How* 
ever, as the patent he had obtained the 13th 
of March laft year did not fo clearly give him 
the power of nominating his own lieutenant, 
he ordered another to be prepared, wherein 
his prerogatives were more fully explained and 
enlarged. 

In this war, which was carried on with but 
indifferent fuccefs, the protestor made ufe of 
iome German troops ; aqd thofe of the landgrave 
of Heffe alfo having no leader in the empire, had , 
offered themfelves to him, and were readily 
entertained in his fcrvice. This had raifed 

f reat murmurings again!! him, the- Englifh 
eing impatient of feeing in the king- 
dom foreign troops, who are generally too 
much demoted to the king, it was eafy 
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to perceive, that the prote&or’s aiit was to 
llrengthen him perfonally with the aid of thefe 
foreigners. The protestor could not even es- 
cape the cenfure of thofe of his own party : 
he and the archbifhop of Canterbury, who 
were the chief fupporters of the reformation, 
carried it on with great zeal, though always 
with an eye to the rule they had laid down, of 
proceeding gradually. Whatever reafons they 
might have for taking that courfe, the zealous 
of the reformed party were not pleafed with 
it, becaufe they were afraid, that by fome fud- 
den unexpeSted turn, the work would be left 
unfinifhed. They knew the protcQor was ha- 
ted and envied by many of the nobility, and 
that all the Romilh party had a mortal aver- 
fion for him. This made them apprehend, 
that his enemies would at length get the bet- 
ter of him, the adminiftration he was entrufted 
with being of fuch a nature, that it was hardly 
poflible but it would afford fome handle againft 
him. 

During this interval it is faid, that the pro- 
testor made another attempt to gain his bro- 
ther ; and, as he had, fince their firft breach, 
granted him eight hundred pounds a year in 
land, fo he now did his utmofl to perfuade 
him to fubmit, and retire from court and all 
employment. But the hatred the admiral bore 
the protector being infurmountable, on the 
2 2d of February a full report was made to 
the council, with an accufation confuting of 
thirty-three articles, 

Voi. II. 
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It feemi highly probable, that Lord Sudley 
was guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, 
fincc he anfwered only the three firft articles, 
and that with much rel usance. The parti- 
culars of his charge were fu manifeftly proved, 
not only by witnefics, but by letters under his 
own hand, that it did not i'eem poflible to de« 
ny them. Yet, when he was firil fent to, and 
examined by fome of the privy counfcllors, 
he refufed to make a dired anfwer, or to 
fign the anfwers he had made; fo it was 
ordered, that, on the next day, all the privy 
council, except the archbiihop of Canterbury, 
and Sir John Baker, fpcaker to the Houfe of 
Commons, "who was obliged to attend at the 
M houfe, ihould go to the 'Lower, and examine 
him. Accordingly, the lord -chancellor, with 
the other privy counfellors, repaired to the 
Tower, and read to him the articles of his 
charge ; they then carneftly dclired him to 
make plain anfwers, to excufe himfelf where 
he could, and fubinit where he could not, 
without /hewing any obftinacy of mind. To 
this he anfwered, that he expeded an open 
trial, and to have his accufers confronted with 
him. The privy-counfcllors ufed all the ar- 
guments they could think of to perfuade him 
to be more tradable, but to no purpofe. At 
laft, the lord -chancellor required him, on his 
allegiance, to make his anfwer. He perfilled 
to rtfufe making any anfwer, without having 
the articles left with him, that he might con- 

fider 
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fider of them at leifure ; but the counfellors 
would not confent to leave them with him on 
thofe terms. 

On the 2gth of February, 1549, was re- 
folvcd in council, that the whole board ihould,' 
after dinner, acquaint thf king with the ftat6 
of the affair, and defire to know whether it 
was his pleasure that the law Ihould take place, 
and whether he would leave the determination 
of the affair to the parliament, as it had been 
laid before them ; io cautioufly did they pro-*- 
ceed in a cafe which concerned the life of 
their young king’s uncle. But the youthful 
monarch was aware of his feditioift temper, 
and had been much alienated from him fome 
time fmce. When the counfellors waited on 
his majefty, the lord-chancellor opened the 
matter 10 him, declaring it, as his opinion* 
that it fhould be left to the parliament. Then 
the other counfellors gave their opinions, in 
which they all agreed with the lord- chancellor. 
The protedor ipoke lail : he protefled, that 
this affair gave him the greateft concern ; that 
he had done his utmoll to prevent it from 
coming to fuch an extremity ; but, were itfon 
or brother, he mult prefer his majefly’s fafety 
to them, for he weighed his allegiance more 
than his blood ; and that therefore he was not 
againit the* requefl that the other lords had 
made. He added. That if he himfelf were 
guilty of fuch offences, he fhould think 
he were unworthy of life ; and the ra- 
ther, becaufe he was, of all men, the moil 
C a bound 
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bound to his majefty, and therefore he could 
not refufe jufticc. The king’s anfwer was as 
follows : “ We perceive, that there are great 
things objc&ed and laid to my lord high ad- 
jniral, my uncle, and they tend to treafon ; 
and, we perceive, that you require butjuftice 
to be done, we think it rcafonablc, that you 
proceed according to your requeft.” Which 
words, (as it is obferved in the council-book) 
coming lo fuddenly from his grace’s mouth, of 
his own motion, as the lords might perceive, 
they were marvclloufly rejoiced, and gave the 
king mofl heaity praife and thanks : yet re. 
folved, th$t fome of both houfes fhould be 
fent to the admiral, before the bill fliould be 
put in again ft him, to fee what he could or 
would fay. 

All this was done in order to bring him to 
a fubmifiion : fo the lord-chancellor, the earls 
of Shrewfbury, Warwick, and Southampton; 
and Sir John Baker, Sir Thomas Cheyney, 
and Sir Anthony Denny, were fent to him. 
He long continued obftinate, but was at laft 
prevailed upon to give an anfwer to the firft 
three ai deles; and then he flopped on a fud- 
den, and bid them be content, for he would 
go no farther ; and no intreaties could work 
on him, either to anfwer the reft, or to fet his 
hand to the anfwers lie had made. 

On the 25 th of February, 1550, the bill 
was put in for attainting him, and the peers 
had been fo accuftomcd to agree to fuch bills 
in king Hcniy’s time, that they made no dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty to pafs it. All the judges, and the 
king’s council, were unanimous in their opi- 
nions, that the articles were treafon. Then 
the evidence was brought ; many lords gave 
it ib fully, that all the reft, with one voice/ 
confenred to the bill ; ogly the protestor, for 
natural pity’s fake, as it is fa id in the council- 
book, delircd leave to withdraw. Oil the 
27th, the bill was fent down to the commons, 
with a mefiage, that if they defired to proceed 
as the lords had done, thofe lords that had 
given their evidence in their own houfe* ftvmld 
come down, and declare it to the commons. 
But there was much oppofition ma 4 e to it in 
the Houfe of Commons. They could not 
forbear exclaiming againft attainders in ab- 
fence, and the irregular manner of judging 
the accufed, without confronting them with 
the witnefles, or hearing their defence. It 
was thought a very unwarrantable method of 
proceeding, that fome peers ftiould rife up in 
their places, in their own houfe, and relate 
fomewhat to the flander of another, and that 
he fhould thereupon be attainted : they prefled 
therefore that it might be done by a trial ; 
and that the aJmiral might be brought to the 
bar, and allowed to plead for himfelf. They 
would, in all probability, have thrown out the 
bill, if disking had not fent them a meflage, 
that he did not think the admiral’s prcfcncu 
neceffary ; and that it was fufficient they 
ihould examine the depofitions which had 
been produced in the Houfe of Lords. 


The 
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The Ling having thus intimated his plea* 
fare, the commons, in a full houfe of four 
hundred, pa fled the bill, not above ten or 
twelve voting in the negative. It is very pro- 
vable, they were fatisfied of the truth of the 
depofitions, and that the point in queftion be- 
ing only an irregularly, which was even be- 
come a cuftom, they did not believe this a 
proper fcafon to reform it. The bill being 
pafled, the royal aflent was given on the fifth 
of March, 1549, and on the tenth of the fame 
month the council rcfolved to prefs the king, 
that jufticc might be done on the admiral. It 
is faid, in ^ie council-book, that flnee the cafe 
was fo heavy and lamentable to the protestor, 
though it was alfo forrowful to them all, they 
refolved to proceed in it, fo that neither the 
king nor he fhould be further troubled with it. 
After dinner, they went to the king, the pro- 
testor being with them. The king faid. He 
had well obferved their proceedings, and thank- 
ed them for their great care of his fafety, and 
commanded them to proceed in it, without 
further molefling him or the prote&or, and 
ended, l pray you, my lords, do fo.*’ Up- 
on this, the bilhop of Ely had orders to attend 
|he admiral, and inflrudl him in the things 
that relate to a future flatc, and prepare him 
to meet his fate with patience and reflgnation : 
and, on the 17 th of March, he having made 
report of his attendance on the admiral, the 
council flgned a warrant for his execution, in 

purfuance 
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purfuance whereof the admiral was*beheaded 
on the 20th of March 1549. 

* The prote&or upon this occafion incurred 
very feverecenfures, for confenting to his death. 
It was faid if the admiral was guilty, it wa? 
only againft his brother, whom he would have 
fupplanted, and it feems fcarce to admit of a 
doubt, that it was this fame brother who* was 
his adverfary, and brought him to the fcaffold. 
Rapin tells us that he cannot help fufpc&ing 
that they who had thoughts then of ruining 
the proteftor, feigned to be his friends, fpur-. 
red him on to be revenged on his brother, and 
were very ready to ferve as his inftriimcnts, but 
it feems much more probable that hte did' not 
want to be flimulated by them, and that he 
was like the Turk, unwilling to bear a bio- 
ther near the throne, for which reafon, rhe 
animofity of the nobles againil the protestor 
was greatly inflamed, as well as by his rcadi- 
nefs to efpoufe the caufe of the people. This 
appeared in an eminent manner on the follow- 
ing occafion. After the fuppreffion of the ab- 
beys, there were vafl numbers of monks dif- 
perfecl through the kingdom, who were forced 
to work for their bread, their penfions being 
ill paid, or not fufficient for their fubflftence. 
So the work being divided among fo many 
hand?, the protit became lets than before, 
moreover, “whi lit the monafteries flood, their 
lands were let out at very eafy rents to farm- 
ers, who, to cultivate them, were obliged to 
employ a vaft number of people. Buc alter 
C 4 their 
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their lands were fallen into the hands of the 
nobility and gentry, the rents were much raifed, 
whence it carte to pals that the farmers, to 
make them turn to better account, were forced 
to employ fewer hands, and leflen the wages. 
On the other fide, the proprietors of the lands, 
finding fince the laft 'peace with France, the 
wooilen trade flourifhed, bethought thcmfelves 
of breeding fheep, becaufc wool brought them 
in more money than com. To that end they 
caufed their grounds to be inclofcd : hence 
arofe feveral inconveniencies. In the firit place, 
the price of corn was raifed to the great de- 
triment of, the lower fort of people, in the 
next placHP, the landlords or their farmers had 
occafion only for few perfons to look after their 
flocks in grounds fo inclofed. Thus many 
were deprived of the means of getting a live- 
lihood, and the profit of the lands, which was 
before fhared by a great many, was almoft 
wholly engrafted by the landlords; this occa- 
fioned great complaints and murmurs among 
the common people, who faw they were likely 
to be reduced to great mifery ; nay, feveral 
little books were publilhed, fetting forth the 
mifehief which muft refult from fuch proceed- 
ings. But the nobility and gentry continued 
the fame courfe notwithftanding, without being 
at all follicitous about the consequences. The 
protc&or openly efpoufed the caufe of the poor 
people, cither to moitify the nobles, by whom 
he was detefled, or, bccaufe he was aware of 
the mifehiefs which might arife from popular 

difeontent. 
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difcontcnt. Having the year before appointed 
commiffioners to examine, whether thofe who 
Jiad the abbey-lands, kept hofpitality, and 
performed all the conditions upon which thofc* 
lands were fold them, but he met with fo manj^ 
obfhicles in the execution of this order, that 

it produced no effect. * 

Thus the protednr continued to aggravate 
the hatred of the nobility and gentry, who 
found their account in countenancing the 
abufes. Nay, it happened in the lailfefiion of 
the parliament, that the loid> plied an ad for- 
living every one have to indole his grounds' 
41 he plea fed : but the bill was tlv.avvn 
t- c common* , and yet the lords ailugcntlc- 
rhen tu-n: on in inclofing their lands; thisoc- 
'ifioncd a general difcontcnt among the peo- 
]' 7 eho haii appitivnih ns of a formed dc- 
v. > ruin them, and nducc them to a ftatc 
f f Slavery ; upon this the common people made 
an inlurredioa in Wiltfhirc, Imt Sir William 
Herbert difpcrfed them, and caufed lomc of 
them to be hanged. About the fame time 
there were the like infurredions in Suffex, 
Hampfliire, Kent, Glouceflerlhire, Suffolk, 
Warwick, Effex, Hertford (hi re, Leiceflerlhire, 
Rutlandfhire, and Worceflerihirc. The pro- 
tedor perceiving the flames were kindling all 
over the l^ngdom, lent to let the people know 
he was ready to redrcE theii grievances, and 
by this means he flopped their fury; in order 
to perform his promife, he laid the affair be- 
fore the council, hoping that fome expedient 
C 5 might 
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might be ^ found to fatisfy the malecon tents i 
but he met with fo great an oppofition, that 
he thought it abfoluicly neceflary to have re- 
courfe to his foie authority, and therefore, con- 
trary to the opinion of the whole council, he 
itfued out a proclamation againil all new in- 
• clofures, and granted a general pardon to the 
people for what was pail. He went further, 
contrary to the opinion of the council, he 
appointed commiffioners with an unlimited 
power, to hear and determine caufes about in- 
^lofures, highways, and cottages, thefe com- 
^miffioners were much complained of by the 
'Uvnbiljtv aivd gentry, who laid openly, that it 
was an ftivafion of their property, to fubjett 
them to an arbitrary power, they even went fo 
far as to oppofe the commiffioners when they 
offered to execute their commiffion ; for this 
reafon the prote&or, whofe meafures were ge- 
nerally oppofed, was not able to redrefs this 
grievance fo fully as he defired. So the peo- 
ple finding the court did not perform what 
was promised, rofe again in fevcral places, 
and particularly in Oxfordfhire, Devonfhire, 
Norfolk, and Yorkfhire. Thofc in Oxford* 
fhire were immediately difperfed by the lord 
Gray ; the infurrc&ion in Devonfhire was 
more conhderable and dangerous, that coun- 
ty abounding with people, who had, only com- 
plied outwardly with the alterations made in 
religion ; the priefls and monks ran in among 
them, and ufed their utmoil efforts to foment 
the rebellion. They came together firft on 
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the 10th of June, and in a (hortVmie they 
grew to be ten thoufand ftrong. At firfl. the 
'prote&or neglected this affair, hoping this in- 
furreftion might be quelled as eaiily as the 
others had been. At laft, perceiving they were 
bent to perfift in their rebellion, he feat the 
lord Ruffe l with a fmallforce to Hop their pro- 
ceedings. The rebellion was foon quelled, 
and, during the continuance of it, the pro- 
testor difeovered, by the whole tenor of his 
conduct, that he did not defirc to come to ex- 
tremeties with the rebels, being either per- 
fuaded that the people had ieafon to complain, 
or, defirous to gain their favour .as a IhiefoL 
againft the nobility, who hated hini^lnfo- 
much that after all the commotions were over, 
he moved in the council that there might be 
a general pardo.i proclaimed of all that was 
palt, in ordei to rcilore the peace of the king- 
dom : but this motion met with great oppoii- 
tion; many of the council wcie for taking this 
occafion to curb the mlblencc of the people; 
but the proteftor being of another mind, gave 
out, by his foie authority, a general pardon 
of all that had been done before the 2 lit of 
Auguit, and excepted out of it only a few rebel 
priioners. He had power to aft in this man* 
ner by virtue of his patent, but it drew upon 
him more jhe hatred of the nobles, as well as 
of a good part of the councilors, v.howeie 
highly mortified to fee they were confuited 
only for form-fake, and that their opinions 
were of no manner of weight. It iruit, how- 
C 6 ever 
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ever, be ^acknowledged that England was by 
the prudence and moderation of the prote&or, 
delivered from one of the molt threatning 
ftorms that at any time had broke out in it. 

. The war with Scotland was not fuccefsful, 
mean while the war, began by the king of 
^France, made the duke extremely uneafy. 
'finrad received information that Ilenry It. 
was entered into a treaty with the German pro- 
teftants, and had promifed them a ftrong aid, 
as foon as he fhould have received Boulogne. 
•On the other hand, as he was exceeding zea- 
lous for the reformation, he plainly faw no- 
^Jljng. could be more advantageous, than the 
union of France with the German proteftan's, 
but he was forry it was to coft the Eng- 
lifh Boulogne. He farther confidered, that, 
if the war with France fhould laft any time, 
there was feme reafon to fear the Romifh 
party would be able to flir up troubles in the 
kingdom, and if they fhould, it was eafy to 
fee how difficult it would be to carry on three 
years war at once. In fhort, there was an- 
other reafon which concerned him in particular, 
and made him defirous of a peace with France, 
this was, that the war might give his enemies 
too great an advantage, on account of the ill 
accidents it might be attended with, whereas 
a peace enabled him to parry their blows. 
He knew there was a ftrong faction already 
formed againft him, as well by reafon of the 
envy which always attends greatnefs, and of 
his having difobliged the nobility and gentry 

in 
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in the bufinefs of inclofures, as becaife of the 
wrong he had done to many of the counfellors, 
in depriving them of the dignity of regents f 
and reducing them to the bare date of privy 
counfellors. Among thefe the chief were the 
e rl of Southampton, who had taken his place 
agai,' in the council, arfti the earl of Warwick; 
This lafl was immoderately ambitious, he en- 
v‘ l the /-rotedor, and eiteemed him but 
Ktt 1 . 

'"I he earl of Southampton perceiving this, 
ug^eded to hnn that he haa, in reality, gc..! 
all thofe victories, for which ti j protedor tri*j 
umpiu d, that he had won the fiJd at Pin lffi fr 
near IVj ITe mrgS an . had fubdue£T*the re- 
*bels in Norfolk : and as he had be foie defeat- 
ed the French, fo, if he was Cent over thither, 
no* jmphs would follow him, but it was 
bciov him to ly* lecond to ,.ny. So he en- 
gaged hir, to oppofe in ail things the protec- 
ts , all vvhofe wary motions were aferibed to 
fear or dulnefs. To this he faid, what friend- 
fhip could be expeded from a man who had 
no pity on his brother. The duke of Somer- 
fet had indeed given great grounds for jealou- 
lies againlfc himfelf, but nothing drew upon 
him more public envy, than the noble palace 
he was railing in the Strand, which ftill bears 
his name. It was built from the ruins of 
fome bilhops houfes, and churches, which 
rendered it more inviduous to the people, it 
was faid that whilft the king was engaged in 
fuch dangerous wars, and London much dif- 

erder&i 
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ordered b) v the plague that had been in it fome 
months, he was then bringing architects from 
Italy, and defigning fuch a houfe as had not 
been feen in England. It was alfo laid, that 
many bilhops, and cathedrals had refigned 
many manors to him to obtain his favour : 
'though this was not done without leave ob- 

> tained from the king, for, in a grant of fome 
lands made to him by the king, on the i ith 
of July, in the fecond year of his reign, it is 
laid that thefe lands were given him as a re- 
gard of his ferviccs in Scotland, for which he 

offered greater rewards : but, that lie refu- 

► d ag, to . accept of fuch grants as might too much 
impoveriih the crown, had taken a licence from 
the bilhop of Bath and Wells, for alienating 
fome of the lands of that bifliopric to him. 
He is in that patent called by the grace of 
God, duke of Somerfet ; which expreflion, by 
the grace of God, had not been ufed for fome 
years part but in lpeaking of fovereign princes. 
It was alfo faid, that many of the chantry 
lands had been fold to his friends at eafy rates ; 
for which they concluded he had great prefents, 
and an uncommon profperity had railed him 
too high ; fo that he did not behave to the 
nobility with that condefcenfion which might 
be expected from him. 

All thefe things concurred to raife 1pm many 
enemies, and he had very few friends; for 
none adhered firmly to him but Paget, and 
fecretary Smith, and archbifhop Cranmer, who 
was never known to forfake his friend. All 
thofe that favoured the old fuperftition were 

hit 
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his enemies ; and, feeing the earl bf South- 
ampton at the head of the party againft him, 
«they all immediately joined with him. Good- 
rich, bifhop of Ely, who was for the reforma* 
tion, joined them likewife. He had attended , 
the admiral in his preparation for death, from 
whom he had received fery ill impreffions of 
the prote&or. All his enemies were fcnfible, 
and he was fenfible himfelf, that the coiitinu- 
ance of the war would inevitably ruin him, 
and that a peace would confirm him in his < 
power. 

This confideration made the prote&or re- } 
folve to propofc to the council the reltirjniafl/ 
of Boulogne to France : but though he backed 
this motion with all the reafons he thought 
moll plaufible, it was r ceived by the council 
with figns of indignation, and confidered as 
downright cowardice, it was too nice an af- 
fair for the protc&or to think of doing it by 
his own authority ; and therefore, though he 
plainly perceived the oppofite fa&ion would 
carry it, he was willing his propofal fhould 
be debated in form. 

The refult of their confultation was, that 
Boulogne fhould not be refloied, but that they 
ihould endeavour to make an alliance with the 
emperor for the fecurity of thn t place. Pa- 
get was ^pointed for the embaify, becaufe, 
being devoted to the prote&or, the ill fuccefs 
which attended this negotiation was defigned 
to be thrown upon him, in order to aipcrfe 
the prote&or himfelf. 

There 
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There Had been To many ill reports pub- 
liftied againft the duke of Somerfet, that it 
was not poflible but that he fhould hear of 
them, and guefs at the authors of them. Thus 
all the month of September was fpent in dif- 
putes and heats, his enemies only ieeking an 
occaiiun of quarrel, on purp fe to execute what 
they had refolved. Several perfons interpofcd 
to mediate, but to no effect ; for now the fac- 
tion againft him was grown too ftrong. The 
1 protedor feeing his enemies go openly to 
v " work, v\as apprehenfive that they had formed 
*‘a d'Tign to carry away the king. On the fixth 
1549, the lord St. John, prcndent 
of the council, the earls of Southampton, 
Warwick, and Arundel ; Sir Edward North, 
Sir Richard Southvvel, Sir Edmund Peckham, 
Sir Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wotton, met at 
Ely-houle in Holborn, and fat as the king’s 
council. Secretary Petre being fent to them 
in the king’s name, to afk the reafon of their 
meeting, they forced him to flay with them. 

Being thus met, they confulered the ftate of 
the kingdom, and laid on the protedor the 
blame of all the pretended difoiders which 
were found there, and of the Ioffes lately fuf- 
tained in Fiance. They then declared, that 
they had that very day intended to confer with 
him ; but, hearing he had armed his fervants, 
and many others whom he had placed about 
the king, they did not think themfelves obliged 
to expofe their defencelefs perfons to an armed 
force. This done, they fent for the lord- 

mayor. 
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mayor, aldermen, and common-ccVmcil of 
London, with the lieutenant of the Tower, 
and exprefly forbid them to own the duke of 
Someri'et for protestor. The lieutenant of the 
Tower promifed to obey. The mayor and. 
aldermen anfvvered more cautioufly ; but, in 
all likelihood, moft partftf them were already 
gained, as it plainly appeared two days after. 
The lord- chancellor, the marquis of North- 
ampton, the carl of Shrcwfbury, Sir Thomas 
Cheyney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and the lord-chief-juftice Montague, joined 
with them, being highly provoked at the pro- 
tedlor removing the king to Windfor,, Hoc#,, 
receiving intelligence of the proceedings of the 
council againft him, and arming fuch as he 
could gather about him at Windior or Hamp- 
ton -court. 

The council at London complained much 
of this, that the king (hould be carried to a 
place where there were no provifions fit for 
him. So they ordered all things that he might 
need, to be fent to him from London. On the 
8th of Odtober 1 549, they went in a body to 
Guildhall, where the common-council were 
met. They declared to it, that they were fo 
far from having any ill defigns againft the 
king, that their foie aim was to take him out 
ofthehanckof the duke of Somerfet, who on- 
ly minded his own private intereft. L T pon 
which the common-council openly declared, 
they were ready to Hand by them to the ut- 
moft of their power. No fooner was the duke 

informed, 
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informed, that not only the city of London, 
but the lieutenant of the Tower, of whom he 
thought himfelf fecure, had forfaken him, but 
his heart failed him, and he refolved to ftrug- 
,gle no longer ; though it is not improbable, 
that he who was chiefly accufed for his pro- 
telling the Common's, might have eaiily ga- 
thered a great body of men for his own pre- 
fervation ; but he thought it more advifeable 
to yield to the tide now again fl. him. 

Hereupon there was fent to London a warrant 
under the king's hand, for any two of the lords 
of the council that were there, to come to 
^Wind for vyjth twenty fervants a piece, who 
haTthc^king's fahh for their fafety in coming 
and going : and Cranmei, Paget aud Smith 
wrote to them to end the matter peaceably, 
and not follow cruel councils, nor fuffer them- 
felves to be milled by thofc who meant other- 
wife than they profeffed of which they knew 
more than they would then mention. This 
feemed to be levelled at the earl of Southamp- 
ton. On the 9th of October 1 $49, the council at 
London increafed by the acceffion of lord Ruf- 
fel, lord Wentworth, fir Anthony Drown, fir 
Anthony Wingfield, and fir John Baker, the 
fpeaker of the houfe of Commons. For thofe 
who had been for a while attached to the 
prote&or, feeing he was refolved yjo fubmit, 
came and united thcmfelves to the prevailing 
party; fb that they were in all two and twen- 
ty. They were informed, that the protector 
had faid, that if they intended to put him to 
death, the king fhould die fiift ; and, if they 

would 
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w ould famifh him, they Ihould famiflfc the king 
firft ; and that he had armed his own men, 
.and fet them next to the king’s perfon, and 
had formed a dcfign to cairy him out of 
Windfor, and, as iome faid, out of the king- 
dom ; upon which they declared him unwor- 
thy of the protedorlkip? though as no proofs 
of his having fpoken thofe words, were men- 
tioned in the council-books, they look like 
the forgeries of his enemies to make him 
odious to the people. 

Of all the privy-counfellors only the arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury and Paget flayed with the 
king, who feeing the impuflibility of withr- 
Handing the oppolite party,advifed the king and 
the duke to give the council the fatisfaftion they 
required. The king confenting to ir, the coun- 
fellors at London had notice of it by an exprefs. 
As they had forefeen that the duke .would 
be obliged to come to this, they fent deputies 
to Windfor with a charge, to fee that the 
duke of Somerfet did not withdraw, and that 
fome of his confidents Ihould be put under 
an arreft. On the 12 th of October, the 
counfellors, enemies of the duke, came in a 
body to the king, who received them graci- 
oufly, and allured them, that he took all they 
had done in good part. Next day they fat in 
council, a^d fent for thofe who were ordered 
to be kept in thcii chambers, except Cecil, 
who had his liberty. They charged them with 
being the duke of Somerfet’s chief inftru- 
ments in all his moft arbitrary proceedings ; 

where- 
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wherefort they turned Smith out of his place 
of fecretary, and fent him, with the reft, to 
the Tower. 

Put thefe articles feem to fay as much for 
his j unification, as the anfwcrs touJd do were 
they extant. Ceitain it is that he could not 
deny moft of the fads he was charged with to 
be true ; but the queftion is. Whether they 
were crimes ? for he was neither acrufcd of 
rapine, cruelty, or bribery ; but only of fuch 
things as may be expected in men who are of 
a faduen railed to an exalted degree of great- 
nefs. The duke of Somerfet bore his fall with 
»» ffieafc^ ve*.ne{s of temper than his profperity. 
Durmgtiis impiifonment in the lower he had 
recourle to ftudy and reading : and meeting 
with a book that treated of patience, both 
from the principles of modern philofophy and 
chriftianitv, he was fo well plcafed with it, 
that he ordered it to be tranllated into Englifli, 
and‘ writ a preface to it himfclf, mentioning 
the great comfort he had found in reading it, 
which had induced him to take care that others 
might reap the like benefit from it. Peter 
Martyr writ him alfo a long confolatory let- 
ter, which was printed both in Latin and in 
anEnglifti tranflation ; and all the reformed, 
both in England and abroad, looked on his 
fall as a public lofs to that whe^e intereft 
which he had fb ileadily fet forward. 

On the fecond of January, 1550, a bill of 
attainder was iliued againft the duke with a 
confeffion figned by his own hand. But as 

fome 
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fome of the lords fufpeded that this tonfefiion 
had been extorted from him, and urged, that 
it was an ill prefident to pafs ads upon fuch 
papers, without examining the party, whether 
he had fubferibed them free and uncompel^ 
led ; they fent four temporal lords, and four 
bifhops, to examine hint concerning it. The 
next day the bilhop of Coventry and Litchfied 
made the report, that ho thanked them for that 
kind meflage; but, that he had freely fub- 
feribed the confeflion which lay before them ; 
that he had made it on his knees before the 
king and council, and had figned it on the 
thirteenth of December. He protected his ofc. 
fences had flowed from rafhnefs and mdifere- 
tlon raiher than malice, and, that he had no 
trcafonable defign againll the king or his. 
realms. Whejeupon he was fined by ad of 
parliament in two thoufand pounds a year in 
land, with the forfeiture to the king of all his 
goods, and the lofs of all his places. So he 
was fet at liberty on the flxtli of February, 
1553, giving a bond of ten thoufand pounds' 
for his good behaviour, with a reftridion, that 
he fhould’ftay at the king’s houfe at Sheen, or* 
his own of Lion, and fhould not go four miles 
from them, nor come to the king or counfel, 
unleL fent for. On the 1 6th of February fol- 
lowing, hy received his paidon, and, after 
that, behave! with fo much humility, that he 
was, on the tenth of April following, reflored 
to favour by the king, and fwoi n of the privy-, 
council i and fo the ftorm went over him more. 

gently 
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gently than he expelled. He forfeited, how- 
ever, in a great meafure, the elleem he had 
acquired among the people, who, not diving 
into the reasons of his conduit, could not help 
^thinking him guilty, fince he had confefted 
all : but the king judged otherwife, elfe he 
would not fo foon have reinftated him in his 
favour. 

The duke’s ruin was only delayed, however. 
It was effelted loon after, and one of the chief 
inftruments in it was the earl of Warwick, 
who had joined with him in a near alliance ; 
the earl’s eldefl fon, the lord Lifle, marrying 
<the dike’s daughter : fo that there was then a 
profpel! of happy times. Rut it refembled a 
deceitful calm, which is foon followed by an 
hideous florin. The earl of Warwick had 
formed an ambitious dciign to marry lady 
Jane Grey, eldeft daughter to the marquis of 
Dorfet, to Guilford, his fourth fon, and fo to 
get the crown to defeend on them in cafe the 
king fliouid die ; of which, it is thought, he 
refolved to take care. 

In order to facilitate the execution of his 
projells, his firft effort was to alienate the 
King’s affellions from his uncle, by means of 
certain emifiaries, who befet him continually. 
The fecord, was to occafion his enemy fuch 
mortification, as fhould excite Iripfe to all in 
fuch a manner as would give a h&idle againll 
him. Iheie two methods fucceeded to his 
wifh ; and it is pretended, that the duke of 
Somerfet feeing himfelf thus pufhed, refolved 

to 
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to kill the duke of Northumberland it a vifit 
he was to make him. However, this may be, 
it cannot be denied, but he had contrived 
fome plot to be reftored to his poll, and per- 
haps imparted to his confidents feveral expc-'* 
dients, which were imputed to him afterwards 
as fo many crimes, thougfi he had put none of 
them in execution. He owed his ruin to one 
of thefe confidants, who was, in all probabili- 
ty, bribed by his enemy. This man, Sir Tho- 
mas Palmer by name, having been fecrc'Jy 
brought to the kinsr, told him all he knew, 
and probably gave fitch a turn to his difeourfe, 
as to make the king believe, that duke of 
Soinerfet would have aflaflinated the duke of 
N6rthumberland,thc marquis of Northampton, 
and the earl of Pembroke, wherefore, he con- 
fented that he fhould be brought to his trial. 

On the 17 th of October, 1551, he was ap- 
prehended and lent to the Tower, and with 
him the lord Gray, Sir Thomas Vane, who had 
cfcaped over the river, but was taken in a lia- 
ble in Lambeth, hid under the draw : Sir 
Thomas Palmer, and Sir Ralph Arundel, were 
alfo taken, yet not lent at firil to the l ower, 
but confined in their chambers. The day al- 
ter, the dutekefs of Somerfct was likewTe lent 
to the Tower, with one Crane and his wife, 
that had bee^much about her, and two of her 
chambermaids. After thefe, Sir Thomas 
Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael 
Stanhope, Wingfield, Bannider, and Vaughan, 
w.ere all made prifoners. 
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As foon as the duke was in the Tower, his 
pretended crimes were fpread abroad every 
where, with drcumftances invented to impofe 
upon the people. Upon thefe extravagant ac- 
'.'tufations, moil hiftorians have founded their 
accounts of this event. Dr. Burnet is the only 
one, whom we can depend upon with regard 
to the evidence again ft the duke : according 
to him, it appeared that he had made a party 
to get himfelf declared prote&or in the next 
parliament; which the carl of Rutland did 
pofitively affirm, and the duke’s anfwer ferved 
only to confirm it to be true. But though 
this might well inflame his enemies, yet it 
was no crime. As to the means which the 
duke of Somerfet intended to make ufe of, m 
order to attain his ends, it is highly probable 
he had devifed feveral, but had yet fixed upon 
none, except that, perhaps, of fecuring the 
duke of Northumberland’s perfon. 

On the firft of December the duke of So- 
merfet was brought to his trial ; the marquis 
ofWinchefter was lord high fteward, the peers 
that judged being twenty-feven in number. 
The crimes with which he was charged, were 
call into five feveral indictments, as it appears 
from the king’s journal ; whethes indictments 
or articles i\ not clear. That he had defigned 
to have ieized on the king’s pvfon, and fo 
to have governed all his affairs ; and that he, 
with one hundred others, intended to have im- 
prifoned the earl of Warwick, afterwards duke 
of Northampton ; and (hat he had defigned to 

taife 
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wife an infum&ion in the city of' London* 
Now, by the ad that paffed in the laft parlia- 
ment, if twelve perfona fhould have aflembled 
together to have killed any privycounfellor, 
and did not, upon proclamation, difperfe 
therafelves, it was treafqp ; or, if fuch twelve 
had been, by any malicious artifice, brought 
together, for any riot, and being warned, did 
not difperfe themfelves, it was felony without 
benefit of clergy, or fanftuary. 

, It feemed very ftrange, that three peers, 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pem- 
broke, againft the firfl of whom it was pre- 
tended in the indiftment, that h*e had con- 
fpired, fhould fit his judges : for though, by 
the law, no peer can be challenged in a trial, 
yet the law of nations, tliat is fuperior to aU 
other laws, makes, that a man cannot be 
judge in his own caufe ; and, what is very ex- 
traordinary, the lord-chancellor, though then 
a peer, was left out of the number ; but it 
ieems probable, that the reconciliation between 
him and the duke of Somerfet was then fu£> 
pe&ed, and that he was therefore excluded 
from the number of his judges. 

The duke of Somerfet being, it ieems, little 
Acquainted Yith the laws of the land, did not 
defire council to plead or aifift him in point of 
law, 'but roly anfwered to matters of fad. 
He began his defence, bv requefting, that no 
advantage might be taken againft hint, for 
wuj idle word,, or paffionate expreffion, that 
•might have at .any time efcaped him. He 

Voi. II. D protcftedf 
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p rote fled f he never intended to have railed the 
northern parts ; but had only, upon fome re- 
ports, fent to Sir William Herbert, to intreat 
him to be his friend; that he had never form- 
ed a refolution to kill the duke of Northum- 
berland, or any othqr perfon, but had only 
talked of it, without any intention of doing it : 
that, for the defign of dedroying the guards, 
it was ridiculous to think, that he, with a 
fmall troop, could dedroy fo itrong a body of 
men, confiding of nine hundred ; in which, 
though he had fucceedcd, it could have ligni- 
lied nothing : that he never intended to have 
raifed any diflurbances in London, but had al- 
ways looked upon it as a place in which h? 
was in perfedt fecurity : that his having men 
about him in Greenwich was with no ill de- 
lign, fince he did no milchief with them, even 
when it was in his own power ; but, upon his 
attachment, rendered himfclf prifoner, without 
making any refidance. He like wife objected 
many things againd the witneffes, and defired 
they might be brought face to face. He fpoke 
much againd Sir Thomas Palmer, the chief 
witnefs, in particular. But the witneffes were 
not brought, only their examinations were 
Tead. Upon this, the king’s council pleaded 
againd him, that to levy war was certainly 
trealbn ; that, to aflemble men, dith an in- 
tention to kill privy-counfellors, was alfo trea- 
fon : that to have men about him to refill the 
attachment, was felony ; and, to afiault the 
lords, cr contrive their deaths, was felony, 

\ When 
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When the peers withdrew, it (Sems, the 
proofs about his deficit of raifing the north, or 
the city, or killing the guards, did not fatisfy 
them. For all thefc had been, without %11 
queltion, treafonable ; fo they held to thaf * 
point of confpiring to jmprifon the duke of 
Northumberland. If he* with twelve men 
about him, had confpired to do that, and had 
continued together after proclamation, it was 
certainly felony 5 but that not being pretend- 
ed, it feems there was no proclamation made. 
The duke of Suffolk was of opinion, that no 
contention among private fuhjctts fhould be 
on any account fcreweil up to be hfgh treafon. 
The duke of Northumberland faid, he would 
never confent that any pradice againfl him 
ihould be reputed treafon. After a great dif- 
ference of opinion, they all acquitted him of 
treafon ; but the greater number found him 
guilty of felony’; in which fentence they pro- 
ceeded, in all appearance, upon a ftatute made 
in the time of Henry VII. which declared it 
felony to intend to take away tke life of a 
privy-counfcllor. This was ilretching very 
far that fevere law, which, perhaps, had never 
been executed before, efpecially againfl a 
duke, peeAof the realm, and uncle to the 
king. J 

The dulX behaved, during the whole time 
of liis trial, with great temper and patience : 
when fentence was given, he thanked the 
lords for their favour, and aiked pardon of 
ibe dukes of Northumberland, Northampton, 
D a and 
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and Pembroke, for his ill intentions again ft 
them ; and made fuit for his life, for his wife* 
and children. He was then carried back to 
the Tower. Whether this afking of the lords 
"pardon amounted to a full confeflion of guilt, 
or was only a compliment to them, that they 
might not obftrutt his pardon, is but a matter 
of conjecture. He confefled he had fpoken of 
killing them, and this made it reafonable 
enough to afle their pardon, though it does 
not imply a confeflion of the crime. 

The duke of Somerfet was fo beloved by 
the people^ that, when thofe who were pre- 
fent at his trial faw he was returned not guilty 
of treafon, they fhouted for joy fo loud, that 
they were heard at Charing-crofs. All people 
thought, that, being acquitted of treafon, and 
there being no felonious adion done by him, 
but only an intention of one, and that only of 
imprifoning a peer, proved, that one fo near 
in blood to the king would never be put to 
death upon fuch an occaflon. But his execu- 
tion was not deferred quite two months ; fb 

E reat care had been taken to prepoflefs the 
ing againft him, that young Edward, who 
abhorred the crimes he believed him guilty of, 
was very far from any though tsCof granting 
him a pardon. The duke of Sonierfct was in 
hopes, however, of undeceiving tnfe king. He 
had already engaged the lord-chancellor to be 
his friend, who, through a miftake in the fu- 
perfeription of a note he fent to the duke, 
difeovered his defign to ufc bis endeavours for 

him. 
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him. This occationtd the. great feats being 
taken from him, and given to the mfliop of 
Ely. 

4 As icon as the duke had received his fen- 
tencc, great pains were taken to entertain the 
king with pleating tights, that he might not 
retied upon this ftrange condemnation. At 
the fame time, all the duke’s, his uncle’s, 
friends, were carefully prevented from coming 
near him. An order was fent for beheading 
the duke of Somerfet on the zzd of January, 
on which day he was brought to the place of 
execution on Tower-hill. His whole deport* 
ment was very compofed, and no vgay changed 
from what it had ordinarily been. He tirft 
kneeled down, and prayed, and then he fpake 
to the people in thefe words. “ Dearly be- 
loved friends, I am brought here to fuffer 
death, albeit that 1 never offended again# the 
king, neither by word or deed, and have al- 
ways been as faithful and true to this realm, 
as any man hath been. But, for fo much as I 
am by law condemned to die, I do ackoow? 
ledge myfelf, as well a3 others, to be fubjeft 
thereto : .wherefore, to teffify my obedience* 
which I owe unto the laws, I am Gome hither 
to fuffer death, whereunto 1 willingly offer 
myfelf, will mod hearty thanks to God, that 
hath givenjfcie this time of repentance, who 
miyht, through fudden death, have taken 
away my life, that neither I ihould have ac- 
knowledged him, nor myfelf. Moreover, 
there is jet fomewhat that I mull put you in 
D 3 mind 
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mind of, gs touching Chrifiian religion, which, 
fo long as I was in authority, I always dili- 
gently iet forth, and furthered to my power ; 
neither repent I of my doings, but rejoice 
therein, iince that now the flate of Chnftian 
religion cometh moll near unto the form and 
order of the primitive* church, which thing I 
efteem as a great benefit given of God, both 
to you and me ; moft heartily exhorting you 
all, that this, which is purely fet forth to you, 
you will, with like thankfulnefs accept and 
embrace, and fet out the fame in your living ; 
which thing, if you do not, without doubt, 
greater miichief and calamity will follow.” 

When he had gone fo far, there was an ex- 
traordinary noife heard, as if fome houfe had 
been blown up with gunpowder, which fright- 
ened all the people, fo that^many run away, 
they knew not for what ; and the relator, 
who tarried flill, fays, it brought into his re- 
membrance the aftoniihment the band was in 
that came to take our Saviour, who thereupon 
fell backwards to the ground. 

At the fame time. Sir Anthony Brown came 
riding towards the fcaffold, and they all hoped 
he had brought a pardon ; upon which there 
was a general ihouting, “ Pardo. , pardon ; 
.God lave the king;” many tr/owing up 
their -caps ; by which the duke rpight well 
perceive how dear he was to the people. But, 
as foot as thefe diforders were over, he made 
a fign to them with his hand to compofe 

themfelves, 
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themfclvcs, and then went on in his fpceeh 
thus : 

“ Dearly beloved friends, there is no fuch 
matter here in hand, as you vainly hope or be- 
lieve. it feemeth thus good unro Almighty 
God, whofe ordinance it is meet and neceifai f 
that we all be obedient lo. Wherefore I pray 
you all to be quiet, and to be contented with 
my death, which 1 am moft willing to fuffjr : 
and let us now join in prayer to the Lord, for 
the prefervation of the king’s majelty, unto 
whom* hitherto, I have always (hewed myfelf 
a moft faithful and firm fubjeft. I have al- 
ways been meft diligent about his % majefty, in 
his affairs both at home and abroad ; and no 
lefs diligent in feeking the common commodi- 
ty of the whole realm - y ,J (upon this the peo- 
ple cried out, it was molt true) “ unto whofe 
majefty I wi(h continual health, with all feli- 
city, and all profperous fuccefs. Moreover, I 
do wifh unto ail his counsellors, the grace and 
favour of God, whereby they may rule, in all 
things uprightly with juftice ; unto whom I 
exhort you all, in the Lord, to fhew yourfelves 
obedient, . as it is your bounden duty, under 
the pain of condemnation ; and alfo moft pro- 
fitable for (he prefervation and fafeguard of 
the king’s majefty. Moreover, for as much 
as heretofqjL I have had affairs with divers 
men, and Bard it is to pleafe every man ; 
therefore, if there have been any that have 
been offended or injured by me, I molt hum- 
bly require and a(k him for givenefs ; but efpe- 
D 4 daily 
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dally Almighty God, whom, throughout all 
my life, f have mod grievoufly offended ; and 
all other, whatfoever they be, that have of- 
fended me, I do, with my whole heart, for* 
give them.” 

‘ Then he defired them to be quiet, left their 
tumults might trouble (him, and faid, “ Albeit 
the fpirit be willing and ready, the flefh is 
frail and wavering ; and, through your quiet- 
nefs, I ihali be much more quiet. Moreover, 
I defire you all to bear me witnefs, that I die 
here in the faith of Jefus Chrift, defiring you 
to help me with your prayers, that I may per- 
fevere conftant in the fame to my life’s end.” 

Then Dr. Cox, who was with him on the 
icaffold, put a paper into his hand, which was 

prayer he had prepared for him. He read it 
on his knees, then he took leave of all about 
him, and undrefled himfelf to be fitted for the 
axe. Jn all which there appeared no change 
in him, only his face was a little ruddier than 
ordinary. He continued calling “ Lord Jefus 
fave me,” till the executioner fevered his head 
from his body. 

The duke of Somerfet, (fays a good writer) 
was a perfon of great virtues, eminent for pie- 
ty, humble, and affable in his grea nefs ; fin- 
cere and candid in all his tranfanions. He 
was a better captain, than a couifellor ; had 
been oft fuccefsful in his undertakings ; was 
always careful of the poor and the oppreiled j 
and, in a word, had as many virtues, and as 
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few faults, as moil great men, efpecially when 
they were fo une*p§&edly advanc'd, have 
ever had. 

The people were generally much affeQed 
with this execution, and many threw hand* 
kerchiefs into his blood, to preferyc it in re-, 
mcmbrance of him, 

S. J. 
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' The LIFE or 


SEBASTIAN CABOT. 

I S gentlemar; was the Ton of an eml-f 
X ncnt Venetian pilot, Sir John CaboU* 
He was born at Briltol, about the year 1477 3 
and therefore Mr. Strype is mi (taken when be 
tells us he wa» an Italian ; into which he was 
led by the name he met with in the M. S. 
from which he copied his remarks : viz. Se~ 
baftiano Cabato . an inaccuracy common 
enough with our old write* s, who afFe&ed to 
vary foreign names fliangely : a folly with 
which the French are ftill mfe&ed ; inibmudt 
tut it is a difficult thing to underiland Eng«- 
1 lh proper names, even in their latdi and belt 
J rtonam. 

Sebjftian was educated by liis father in the 
ftudy of thole parts of the mathematics which, 
were then belt undcrllood, efpecially arithme- 
tic, gcometiy, and cofmography, and, by 
that time he was feventeen years old, he had 
made ftveral trips to fea, in order to add to his 
theoretical notions a competent l r ill in the 
pja£i cd part of navigation : and, i/j like man-* 
re*, were bred the reft of his father's Ions, 
who became alfo eminent men, ^and fettled 
abroad , one in Genoa, the other at Venice. 
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The firft voyage of confequence in which 
Sebaftian Cabot was engaged, feems%to have 
been that made by his father for the difcovery 
of the North-weft Pafiage. This was in 1 497 , 
and certainly firft taught our fcamen a pafiage 
to North- America j but* Whether Sebaftian* 
Cabot did not, after thefdeceafe of his father, 
profecute his defign, and make a more peifett 
difcoveiy of the coafts of the Newfoundland, 
is a great doubt with us, becaufe we find fuch 
incongruous relations of this voyage, in differ- 
ent authors ; for inftance, the celebrated Peter 
Martyr, who was intimately acquainted with 
Sebaftian, and wrote in a manner from his 
own mouth, fays, That the voyage wherein 
he made his great difcovery towards the north, 
was performed in two (hips, fitted out at his 
own expence ; which by no means agree with 
his father’s expedition, wherein were employed 
one flout fhip of the king’s, and four belong- 
ing to the merchants of Briftol. Befides this, 
a very intelligent Spanifh writer, who is veiy 
cxa& in his chrdaology, tells us, that, when 
Cabot failed, at the expence of king Henry 
VII. in ordoclfo make difeoveries towards the 
north, he pajpfWeyAnd Cape la Brad er, fome- 
what more plan 48 N. L. then turning to- 
wards the he failed along the coaft to 385. 
which agrei very well with the accounts of 
John* Cabotxvoy age. But Ramufio, the Ita- 
Iwn collector, who had the letter of Sebaftian 
.Cabot before him \yh*n he wrote, fpeaks of 

* g 
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a voyagj, wherein he failed north-and-by-wefl 
to 67* und would have proceeded farther if 
he ha C. not Seen hindered by a mutiny among 
his failors. 

It is probable, therefore, that Sebaftian made 
more than either or/3 or two voyages into thofe 
parts, by virtue of thertommiffion of king Henry 
VII. and, if fo, he well dcferved the character 
Sir William Monfon has given of him, and of 
his important difcoverics ; which the reader 
will be pleafed to fee in his own words, the 
authority of the writer, from his perfett know- 
ledge of the fubjeft, being of as much weight 
as the fa£b he mentions. 

" To come to the particulars,” fays he, 

of augmentation of our trade, of our plan- 
“ tations, and our difcoverics, becaufe every 
“ man (hall have his due therein, I will be* 
“ gin with Newfoundland, lying upon the 
44 main continent of America, which the king 
“ of Spain challenges as firft difeoverer : but, 
“ as we acknowledge the king of Spain the 
44 firft light of the weft and Touth-weft parts of 
, 4i America, fo we, and all the world, muft 
“ confefs, that we wero t^^rft that took 
“ pofleflion for the crown of Bygland of the 
“ north part thereof ; and not above two ye^rs 
“ difference between them anjl the other: 
“ and, as the Spaniards have, pom that day 
40 and year, held their pofleffioi\ in the weft^ 
fo have we done the like in the north ; 
“ and, though there is no refpett in compari- 
« ion of the wealth, betwixt the countries, 

“ yet 
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** yet England may boaft that the^djfcovery, 

“ from the year afordaid, to thi^fcry day, 

«* hath offered the fcbje&s fmmltytmt hnn- 
“ died and twenty thonfai^i pounds ; and en« y 

creafed the number ofufeny a good ihip and. 
u mariners, as our wmsrn ports can witnefs, 

%t by their fifhing in Newfoundland. Neither 
44 can Spain challenge a more natural right 
44 than we to its difcovery ; for in that cafe we 
“ are both alike. 

“ If we deal truly with others, and not de- 
44 prive them of their right, it is Italy that 
44 mull aflume the difoovery to itfelf, as well 
44 in the one part of America, as in the other 
44 Genoa; and Chriilopher Columbus, by 
* “ name, mull carry away the praife of it from 
44 Spain; for Spain had not that voyage in 
“ agitation, or the thought of it, till Colum- 
“ bus not only propofed but accomplifhed 
#f it.” | 

44 The like may be faid of Sebaflian Cabot, 

44 a Venetian a who, by his earned interceffion 
“ to Henry Vil. drew him to the difcovery of 
44 Newfoundland and called it by the name 
44 of Bac^n^prlndian name for fiih, for 
41 the akffidJice of dfti he found upon the 
44 coaft. 

If this worthy man had performed nothing 
more, his^name ought furcly to be tranfmitted 
to future {times with honour ; fince it dearly 
appears, that Newfoundland hath been afource 
of riches qnd naval power to this nation, from 
. the timerit was difeovered, as well as the fir® 

of 
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of our plantations : ib thag. with drift juflice* 
it may V. tfadpf Sebaftian Cabot, that he was 
the author of^our maritime ftrength* and 
t opened the way tdr thofe improvements which 
.have rendered us fiftae fo great, fo flouriftung, 
a people* Yet we hatemo diftinft accounts of 
what he advifed, or what he performed, for 
upwards of twenty years together; wherein* 
certainly, fo able a man could never have been 
idle. 

The next news we hear of him, is in the 
eighth of king Henry VIII. and our accounts 
then are none of the cleared. It feems that 
Cabot had entered into a drift correfpondence 
with Sir Thomas Pert, at this time vice-admi- 
ral of England, who had a houfe at Poplarv 
and procured him a good (hip of the king’s, 
in order to make difcoveries : but it looks as 
if he had now changed his route,. and intended 
to have palled by the South t<? the Eaft-Indies>| 
for he failed firft to Brazil, ai*j, milling there 
of his purpofe, fhaped his courfe for the iflande 
ofHifpaniola and Porto Rico/ where he car- 
ried on fome traffic ; and tjiejn returned, fail- 
ing abfolutely in the def^i,nnri> which he 
went; no: through any want eitKcy of cou- 
rage or conduft in himfelf, but from the fear 
and faint- hearted nefs of Sir Thomas Pert, hie 
coadjutor ; of which we have abundant tefti- 
mony from the writings of aperfomwho lived 
in thofe times. 

This diiappointment, in all probability, in- 
dined .Sebauian. Cabot to leave England,* and 
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to go over to Spain; where he was treated 
with very great refpedfc, and raifc^raigh as 
his profeffion would permit j^eing-Jeelared 
pilot-major, or chief-pilot, Jot Spain? and by 
his office intruded with thjfreviewing all pro- 
jedls for difeovery ; whipCin tnofe days, were 
many and important. 

His great capacity, and approved integrity* 
induced many rich merchants to treat with 
him, in the year 1524, about a voyage to be 
undertaken, at their expence, by the new* 
found paflage of Magellan, to the Moluccos ; 
which, at length, he accepted ; and of which- 
we have a clear account in the writings of the 
Spanilh hiftorian Herrera, 

• He failed, fays he, about the beginning of 
April, 152 ?, firft to the Canaries,' then to the 
iilands of Cape Verde, thence to Cape Au* 
guitin and the iiland of Patos, or Geefe; and 
near Bahia de Tcalos Los Santos, or the Bay 
of All Saints, he Jnet a French fhip. He was 
laid to have nfnaged but indifcreetly, as 
wanting provifiols when he came to the illand* 
but there the Inc&aswere very kind, and fup- 
plied him vflfflujf^Hione for all his fhips ; 
but he reqrfed*tnem very indifferently, car* 
rying away 'with him, by force, four Ions of 
the principal men. 

Thence he proceeded to the River of Plate, 
having left aihore, on a defart iftand, Martin 
Mendez, his vice-admiral, captain Francis de 
ftojas, and MichaeL de Rodas, becaufe they 
cenfuigd hj&) management; and, in concio* 

fion. 
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Son* htjvent not to the Spice-iflands ; aayreU 
hecaufisT^kih^d. ftot provifions, as by reafoo ihe 
jam wWd s&kfiul under hjjn, fearing his 
eon&aftW the vhlei in the Straits. 

. He failed up driver of Plate, and, above 
thirty leagues above ti^cnouth, found an ifland 
which he called St. Gabriel, about a league in 
pompafs, and half a league from the continent 
towards Brazil. There he anchored, and row- 
ing with the boats three leagues higher, dif- 
covered a river be called San Salvador, or St. 
Saviour; very deep, and a fa fe harbour for 
the Blips on the fameiide; whither he brought 
up his veffeis and unloaded them, becaufe at 
the mouth of the river there was not much 
water. 

Having built a fort, and left fome men in 
it, he refolded to proceed up that river with 
boats and a flat- bottom caravel, in order to 
make difcoverics, thinking/ that, although he 
did not pafs through the Straits to the Spice- 
iflands, his voyage would hot be altogether 
fruitlefs. i 

Having advanced thiityjt'agues, he came to 
0 river called Zacarana^ ^cjd^fih ling the na- 
tives thereabouts a gooa ratSd^ people, he 
cre&ed another fort, calling it Santi Spiritus ; 
i. e. of the Holy Ghoil ; and his followers by 
another name ; viz. Cabot’s Fort. He thence 
difeovered the (bore of the river feraoa, which 
is that called Plate, where he .found many 
iflands and rivers ; and keeping along the 

^ g neateft 
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S teft ftream, at the end of two hundred 
lies came up to another riverp^Mi the 
ans call Paraguay, and lef^Tc grel 
on the right, thinking it hmt to| 
coaft of Brazil ; and, runnjj^ ujfflairty-four . 
leagues, found people ground: a 

thing which, in thofe pan is, he had not feen 
before. There he met with fo much oppoli- 
tion, that he advanced no farther, but killed 
many Indians, and they flew twenty-five ot 
his Spaniards, and took three, that were gone 
to gather palmetos to eat. 

At the lame time Cabot was thus employed, 
James Garcia, with the fame view*>f making 
dilcoveries, had entered the river of Plate 
without knowing that the other was there be- 
fore him. He entered the laid river about the 
beginning of the year 1527, having fent away 
his own, which was a large (hip, alledging 
that it was of too jveat a burthen for that di£ 
covery ; and, will the reft, came to an anchor 
in the fame placd'where Cabot’s fhip lay, di* 
retting his courJ with two brigantines and 
iixty men, towan jhe river Parana, which 
lies north an^jonj ill, arrived at the fort 
Auilt by CaK*t. ■ ! but one hundred and ten 
leagues above this fort, he found Sebaftian 
Cabot himfelf in the port of St. Anne; fo 
named by the latter ; and, after a (hort flay 
there, they returned together to the fort of the 
Hbly Ghoitf; and thence fent mefl'engers into 
Spain. 


Thofe 
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Thofe who were difpatched by Sebaftian 
CabopJ^s^Francis Calderon and George Bar- 
l$w, VK> gal|r a very fair account of the fine 
C(3l Wltr^^Dor^ung on the river La Plata, 
t (hewing no# lar|^ a trad of land he had not 
only difcoveftfcd, bfMaabdued, and producing 
gold, filver, and otnfer rich commodities, as 
evidences in favour of their general condud. 
The demands they made were, that a fupply 
(hould be fent cf provifion, amunition, goods 
proper to carry on a trade, and a competent 
recruit of feamen and foldiers. To this the' 
merchants, by whom Cabot's fquadron was 
fitted out, nvould not agree, but chofe to let 
their rights eicheat to the crown of Caftile. 
The king then took the whole upon himfeif, 
but was lb dilatory in his preparations, that 
Sebaftian Cabot, quite tired out, as having 
been five years in America, refolved to return- 
home, which he did, embarking the remainder 
of his men, and all his effiirt s, on board the 
largeft of his ihips, and leaping the reft be- 
hind him. / 

Jt was the fpring of th^uyear 1531, when* 
Cabot arrived at the and gave 

an account of his expedition? V; is evident 
enough,, from the manner in which the Spa- 
Jiilh writers fpeak of him, that he was nor 
well received; and one may eafily account 
lor it. He had raifed himlelf .enemies by 
treating his Spanilh mutineers \vkh fo much 
Severity ; and, on the other hand /f his owners, 
were disappointed by his not^urfuing his 

voyage 
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voyage to the Moluccos, He kept his place, 
however, and remained in the fer^jgJ^iSpam 
many years after, and, at lengttfnewJ invy 
ted over to England. We Jraye r|®*camt 
how thi9 was brought ab^lt irjrtny author , 
now extant, and therc^^we offer to the 
reader’s confideration a conjecture of our own, 
which he may receive or rejeCt, according as 
it feems to him probable or improbable. 
Mr. Robert Thorne, an Englifh merchant 
at Seville, was intimately acquainted with 
Cabot, and was actually one of his owners in 
his laft expedition. It feems, therefore, not at 
all unlikely, that he, after his mum from 
Newfoundland, might importune Cabot to 
think of coming home ; and what feems to 
add a greater appearance of truth to this con- 
jecture, is Cabot’s fettling at Briftol, when he 
did return to England, of which city Mr* 
Thorne was an erninent merchant, and once 
mayor. Thefe tsmfadtions fell out in the lat- 
ter end of the dfign of Henry VJ1I. about 
which time, as w&luppofe, Sebaftian Cabot ac- 
tually returned, fettled with his family 
here. 

In the ve y fifcgiiftung of king Edward’s 
reign, tl is eminent feaman was introdu- 
ced to the duke of Somerfet, with whom 
he was in great favour, and by whom he 
was made known to the kinp, who took a 
great deal of pleafure in his conversion, be- 
ing much better verfed in the lbidics to which ■■ 
1 Cabot 
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Cabot had applied himfelf, than, his tender 
years fftqjitered, coaid have been expe&ed ; 
igr li«%.iicwi|Mjonly all the ports and havens 
sfod in Ireland, bat alfo thofe 
in France^^eir^ffiapc, method of entering 
commoditienfcnd lflH^eimodmes, and, in ffiort, % 
could anfwer amioil any qucftion about them * 
that a fa i lor could afk. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that with fuch a prince Cabot was 
in high efteem, or that, in his favour, a new 
office ffiould be ere&ed, equivalent to that 
which he had enjoyed in Spain, together with 
a penfion of 166 1 . 13 s, 4$). which we End 
granted to#him by letters patent, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1549, in the fecond year of that king's 
reign, by a fpecial claufe in which patent, this 
annuity is made to commence from the Mi- 
chaelmas preceding. Thence forward he con- 
tinued highly in the king’s favour, and was 
CQnfulted upon all matters*' relating to trade, 
particularly in the great cab of the merchants 
of the Steel-yard in 1551, W which it will he 
fit to give fome account here, fince it has es- 
caped the notice of moll efifat hiftorians, tho* 
it gave, in fome mcafu#y? turn to the 

whole Bate of our commerce; \ 

Thefe merchants are fotnetimes called of the 
Haunfe, becaufe they came from the Haunfe 
towns, or free cities of Germany ; fometimes 
Almains, from their country. They fettled 
here in or before the reign of Hetary III, and 
brought in grain, cordage, ilax^hemp, linen 
£k)th« wax, and iteel, whence*^ he place in 

Dowgate- 
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t)owgatc-ward, where they dwelt. called 
the Steel-yard, which name itmtm fttains. 
The kings of England encj^ged^ g e ny tft 
firft, and granted them lieges s 

amongft others, that o^e^ortin#our woollert ‘ 
cloths. They had likewlle aq^alderman, who 
was their chief magiftrate ; and, in confide- 
rarfon of various grants from the city, they 
flood bound to repair bifhopfgate, and were 
'likewife under other obligations. By decrees, 
however, the Englilh coming to trade fliem. 
felves, and importing many of the commodi* 
ties in which thefe Germans dealt % great con- 
troverfies grew between them ; the foreigners, 
On all occafion?,* pleading their charter, which 
the Englifh merchants treated as a monopoly 
not well warranted by law. At laft, the com* 
pany of merchant adventurers, at the head of 
which was our Sebaftian Cabot, on the 29th of 
December, 155 1, Exhibited to the council an 
information agakfft thefe merchants of the 
Steel-yard, to wfich they were directed to put 
in their anfwer; mey did fo, and, after feveral 
hearings, >a fVS nce t0 king's folli- 
citor-general^h?} vWncil learned in the law, 
and the recorder of London, a decree pafled, 
on the 24th of February, whereby thefe mer- 
chants of the Steel-yard were declared to be 
no legal corporation ; yet, licenfes were after- 
wards granted them, from time to time, for the 
exportation and importation of goods, At- 

withftamnng 
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withftanding this decree, which remained ftill 
in fulAfdiW^nd virtue. 

\ monRkpf May, 1552, the king grant- 
ccfVlMH^, together with letters of fafe con- 
' du&, to fu^h pe^ons as ihould embark on 
board three t<W8* employed for the dif- 
covery by the north to the Eaft Indies. Se- 
baflian Cabot was at that time governor of the 
company of merchant adventurers, on whofe 
advice this enterprize was undertaken, and by 
whofe intereft this countenance from the court 
was procured. The accounts we have of this 
matter differ widely ; but, as we obferve there 
is a variation in the dates of a whole year, fo 
we are apt to believe, that there muft have beqn 
two diftindt undertakings, the one under the 
immediate protedlion of the court, which did 
not take effedt ; and the other, by a joint (lock 
of the merchants, which did. The firft, be- 
caufe it is little taken notid 1 h of, we will parti- 
cularly relate here. \ 

When this matter was frft propofed, the 
king lent two (hips, tlj? Primrofe and 
the Moon, to Barnes, JfTO -mayor of Lon- 
don, Mr. Garret, ont^£M>h^ fheriffs, and 
Mr. York and Mr. Wyndham, two of the 
adventurers, giving bond to the king, to de- 
liver two ihips of like burden, and in as good 
condition, at Midfummcr, 1554. In confide- 
ration alfo of the expence and trouble of Se- 
baftian Cabot, his majeJly madefhim a pre- 
fcnt of two hundred pounds. /* year aftqr- 

^ - warSs 
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wards, this grand undertaking was brought to 
bear, and thereupon Sebaftian C^bMfeSveredl 
to the commander in chief thofifflire&yns hf* 
which he was to regulate his j^Knduj^^rtiUe 
of which ran thus : “ QviinaiJSes, inftruc- 
tions, and advertifemeflb; r of for the di- 
rection of the intended voyage for Cathay, 
compiled, made, and delivered, by the right 
worfhipful Sebaftian Cabot, Efq. governor of 
the myftery and company of the merchant ad- 
venturers, for the difcovcry of regions, domi- 
nions, iilands, and places unknown, the ninth 
of May, in the year of our Lord God 
This {hews how great a truft was 'repofed in 
this gentleman by the government, and by the 
merchants of England ; and the inftru&ions 
themfelves, which we ftill have entire, arc the 
cleareft proofs of his fagacity and penetration, 
and the fulleft j unification of fuch as did re- 
pofe their truft in Ijm. Many have furmifed, 
that he was a kni, it, whence we often find 
him ftiled Sir Se' i ; but the very title of 
thofe inftruttions ; have cited, proves the con- 
trary ; as alfo , th'< fodiarter granted by king 
Philip and queen in the firft year of 

their reign, to the merchants of Ruftia, fince 
ftiled the Ruffia company, whereby Sebaftian 
Cabot is made governor for life, on account 
of his being principally concerned in fitting 
out the firft {hips employed in that trade ; but 
fo far from being liiled knight, that he is 
caUed only on? Sebaftian Cabot, without any 
dffiinttion at <dl. 
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tended his alms very liberally to the poor, de- 
firing them to pray for the fuccefs of this 
voyage. We find it alio remarked, (which 
Jhews the <phearful temper of the man) that, 
upon his coming back to Gravefend, he caufed 
a grand entertainment to be made at the fign 
of the Chriftopher, where, fays Mr. Bur- 
roughs, for the very joy he had to fee the to- 
wardnefs of our intended difeovery, he entered 
into the dance himfelf. This is the laft cir- 
cumftance relating to Cafe, n that we can any 
where find ; and as it is cei* ain, that a perfon 
of his temper could not hav# been idle, or his 
actions remain in obfeurity. - o we look upon it 
as certain, that he diqd/Jhie time in this or 
the next year, when W^as upwards of fe- 
venty. He was unqueilionably one of the moil 
extraordinary men of the age in which he lived, 
and dte who, by his capacity and induftry, 
contiWutcd not a little to the fervice of man- 
kind in general, as well as of this kingdom. 
For he was the lirft who took Notice of the 
variation^of the compafs, which is of feck 
vail conference in navigation, and con- 
cerning 
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cerning which the learned have bdy&sthcm- 
felves in their enquiries ever Mffir £n Jta-. 
lian writer, famous for makirjjfthe m^Juc?£- 
cions collection of voyages wfinkhim hitherto 
appeared, celebrates Stir (Han JJrabot as his ' 
countryman ; yet, as he was otfrs both by na- 
ture and afFe&iori, and as W6 owe fo much to 
his {kill and labours, we thought it but juft to 
give his memoirs a place here, amongft thofe 
of the moft eminent Britons, the rather be- 
caufe he has been hitherto ftrangely ncgle&ed 
by our biographers, as well as by our gene- 
ral hiftorians : and we hope our waders will 
accept, in good part, of a life in itfelfbut 
barren of incidents, as it mud be a fatis faction 
to |jl lovers of their country, to know the little 
which remains upon record of one of the firft 
difeoverers of North America ; a territory, 
at prefen t, held ttkbe of fo much consequence 
to the Britifh nation, and in the preferving 
of which it has lately expended fuch quanti- 
ties of blood and^treafure. 
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[he LIFE op 

\ 

J O BoNvD UDLEY, 

T OHN DUDLEY, whofe life we are 
J now about writing, was fon to Edmund 
Dudley, Efq. one of the chief inftruments of 
•the oppreflions of Henry Vi I. and is, by ma>- 
ny of our hiltorians, reputed the moft powerful 
fubjeft that ever flourilhed in this kingdom. 
dHe was born in the year 1502, and was about 
jsight years of age when his father was put to 
death : but it was the general opinion, that 
the fe verity exercifed upon that occafion was 
jrather to fatisfy the people than juftice ; 
wherefore, John Dudley, by Edmund Guilford, 
efquire of the body to the bmg, his guardian, 
petitioned the parliament, vhat the attainder 
of Edmund Dudley might \be r ever/ed, and 
himfelf reftored in blood ; which was granted 
without diihculty, and a fpf f ial aft parted for 
that purpofe in 151 i.^^/^ticulkr care was 
taken of his education, by a mother, equally 
diftinguilhed for her virtues and high birth, 
and by a guardian, who had the reputation of 
feeing <$fe of the moft accomplilhed gentlemen 
in a court then celebrated as the politeft in 
Europe. r 

When his mother, by the king’s confent, 
married Arthur Plantagenet, whot in her right, 
was created vifeount L’lfle, which ' was about 

the 
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tiicyear 1523, John Dudley was brought to 
'Courti and, being a young gentleman of a fin*- 
perfon and extraordinary endowments, he at- 
tended the king’s favourite, Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, in his expedition to France, 
where his gallant behaviour not only entitled 
him to the particular notice of his noble ge- 
neral, but procured him likewife the honour 
of knighthood. It is natural to imagine, that 
upon his return he was very well received at 
^ourt, having many relations, who had great, 
influence there ; but, it Items, he relied chief- 
ly on his own abilities, and vety wifely at- 
tached himfelf to the king’s firlt mini Her, car- 
dinal Wolfey, whom he accompanied in 
expedition to France, in the nineteenth \ cm 
of that reign; and availing himfelf or the ad- 
vantages which this afforded, entered, not 
long after, into the king’s fcrvice, as appears 
from a patent granted him for the oiiice of 
the mailer of the armoury in the Tower, with 
the allowance of a groom. His hopes of pre- 
ferment at court, however, did not hinder him 
from attending to his jconcerus in the country, 
where he was very afliduous in improving his 
fM^rell with the gentry, and, in 15 36, ^ was 
nominated fhcriff of St afford lhi re. He lived 
hofj^j^bly, and had the good will of his neigh- 
bours ina much higher degree, than when he 
was exalted to a far fuperior ilation. Two 
year$ a#er this, he entered himfelf into the 
lociety of Gray’sTr.n, but it docs not feem i-i 
■ihe leail probable, that he ever iluuied the 

E * 
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law there, as his father had done, tho 9 foitfC 
authority might be alledged in fupport of it. 
The court was ftill his place of rendence, and 
Wolfey afforded him his patronage as long as 
he was in power. He' was likewife in high 
favour with Thomas lord Cromwel, who fuc- 
ceeded the cardinal in the miniftry, fo that 
upon the arrival of Anne of Cleves, whom 
that minifter had engaged the king to marry, 
when Cromwell was advanced to the dignity of 
carl of Effex and great chamberlain of Eng- 
land, he was made mailer of the horfe to the 
intended q&cen. We are told, indeed, that 
this great man, who did not rife over-hailily 
•at the beginning, took a great deal of pairis 
to qualify himfeif for the king’s fervice ; in 
order to which he made a tour to Italy, and 
remained fomc time at Rome, as, with the 
like|defign, he vifited France ; by which means 
he became a very complete courtier, and ca- 
pable of employment of very different kinds. 
But he never made a greater figure, than on 
the fii lt of May, 1539* w ^ en he was the firft 
of challengers in the triumphant tournament 
held at Wcftminfter, in which he appeared 
with great magnificence. This tournament 
had been proclaimed in France, Flanders % .°cot- 
land, and Spain, for all comers tq e .tjrv their 
prowefs againft the Englifh challengers, who 
were Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir John Cgrew, 
knights ; Anthony Kinglton, and Richard 
Cromwell, efijuires. Thefe challengers came 

into 
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into the lifts richly d refled, preceded by a. 
band of knights and gentlemen, cloathed in 
white velvet. The firft day there were forty,*-* 
fix defendants, amongft whom were the earl of 
Surry, Lord William Howard, Lord Clinton,, 
and Lord Cromwell, fan to the prime minifter/' 
who was, a little before, created earl of Efiex. 
Sir John Dudley, by fome mi fchance of his 
horfe, had the misfortune to be overthrown 
by one Mr. Breme ; however, he mounted 
again, and performed very ga'lantly* After 
this was over, the challengers rode in ftate to 
Durham-houfe, where they entertained the 
king, queen, and court. On the*fecond day 
of May, Anthony Kingdon, and Richard: 
Cromwell were made knights. On the third* 
the challengers fought on horfeback with 
fwords, againft twenty- nine defendants. Sir 
John Dudley and the earl of Surry running; 
firft with equal advantage. On tne fifth of 
May they fought on foot at the barriers againft 
thirty defendants. In the courfe of thefe mi- 
litary diveriions, the challengers, at a vaft ex- 
pence, entertained both houTes of parliament, 
the lord-mayor, aldermen and their wives, and 
all -the perfons of diftindtion then in town; as 
a Reward for which, the king gave to each of 
thq^ a houfe and an hundred marks a year for 
eve^JBut of the revenues of the knights of 
Rhodes,' wjyth had been given to his majefty 
by the papftament then fitting. 

The./al 1 of the earl of E flex, which hap . 
penea foon after, did not in. the lead afiett the 
E 3 favour 
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favour or fortune of Sir John Dudley. Thift 
very clearly appeared foon after the death of 
■^is father-in-law, when the king, by letters 
patent, bearing date the twelfth of March, 

, , 1542, raifed him to the dignity of vifcount 
L’lfle, with very Angular marks of his efteem 
and conJideration. At the next feftival of St. 
George, he was alfo elcfted knight of the 
garter ; but this was foon after followed by a 
much higher inftance, both of kindnefs and 
trull ; indeed, fuch an inllance as had fcarce 
any example in former times, and has not been 
confidercd as a precedent fit to follow in thofe 
that have fufcceeded ; for the king, con fidcring 
his prudence, his courage, and his a&ivity, as 
well as the occafion he had, and was like to 
have, for a man of fuch confequence in that 
office, conliituted him lord high admiral of 
England for life. 

The next year he commanded a fleet of two 
hundred fail, with which he proceeded to the 
Scotch coafts, where he performed all the fer- 
vice that was expefled from him, and having 
lauded his forces, marched through the ibuth~ 
era provinces of Scotland by land, and mod 
cifedtually reflored the tranquility of the 
inarches. He next embarked for France, atfu 
•in the 28th of July, 1543* appeared befere 
Boulogne, then befieged'by king Henry? vBII. 
in perfon, and, by his great c&ljgence and 
courage, facilitated very much the\^king of 
the place, of which the king left i.im„the 
charge, with the title of his lieutenant. In 
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this important employment he did more than 
his matter had realon to expeft, and as much 
as the nation or himfelf could deiire : He was 
ptefent in moll of the attacks, and had there 
the misfortune to lofe his eldctt fon. The 
place was furrenderqd on the fourteenth of* 
September, and, on the eighteenth, the king 
made his public entry into it, and foon after 
delivered the keys of the place to the lord ad- 
miral, with the title of governor ; and, upon 
Lis embarking for England, on the thirtieth 
of the fame month, declared him his lieute- 
nant-general. 

On the 27th of March, 1546, die king de* 
dated him, by a patent, lieutenant-general and 
commander in chief of all his forces at fca, 
for the more effectual carrying on of the war 
againil France ; and this at a time when the 
French, by the help of money, and alliances 
with the maritime powers of Europe, had 
drawn together a very gr. at naval force, and 
threatened to make the Lnglifti feel the weight 
of it, not only at fca, but by covering an m- 
vafion which they had long meditated ; all 
which valldeligns were frunrated by the cou- 
rage and conduct of the lord vifeount L’tyle, 
*tfh a force much inferior to theirs. The 
fenj^year, he was, together with Cuthbert 
Toijttail, bilhop of Durham, and l)r. Nicho- 
las wbttoiiTtJEan of Canterbury and York, ap- 
pointed a^commiflioner to take the oath of 
Francis,^he French king, for obilrving the 
treaty of peace, figned June the liven th,w hi* h 
E 4 ho 
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lie performed with great folemnity. On the 
fifteenth of O&ober following he was, toge- 
ther with many other perfons of rank, named 
in a commiffion for fettling the accompts of 
the army. .This was one of the laft fervices 
'he performed in the reign of that great prince, 
to whom he owed all his honours and fortune, 
receiving from him, towards the clofe of his 
reign, very large grants of church lands, which 
delivered him from the inconveniences that 
muft otherwife have enfued from his unbound- 
ed generality ; which grants, however, created 
him many enemies. 

The king*s health daily declining, his ma- 
jefty named Sir John Dudley, lord vilcount 
L’lflc, one of his fixtecn executors, and gave 
him alfo a legacy of five hundred pounds, 
which was the higheft that he bellowed on 
any of them ; and in the fuccceding reign, the 
earl of Hertford being declared prote&or, and # 
amongfl the firft of his projects, endeavouring 
to get his brother, Sir Thomas Seymour, made 
high admiral, in his favour the lord vifeount 
L’lfle refigned, not willingly to be fure, but 
upon the bell terms he could make. Accord- 
ingly, on the 1 7th of February, 1547, the- 
very lame day that the new lord admiral’s 
tent palTed, he was created earl of Wagw/ck, 
and made great chamberlain of B nglancff Ljhci- 
ther was it long before he had^great grants 
from the crown, particularly WatyickcalllQ 
and manor. k 

This 
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This has occafioned feveral wrltets to repre- 
lent the promotions made, and titles conferred 
about this tiftie, as proceeding from his in* , 
trigues ; whereas, in truth, he had a title -by 
defeent to the earldom of Warwick : king 
Henry VIII. intended* to have created 'him 
earl of Coventry, and the new king’s corona* 
tion made it natural to do fomething extraor- 
dinary to grace it. Going with the prote&or 
into Scotland, in quality of his lieutenant- 
general, in that expedition he added greatly to 
the reputation which he had already acquired, 
as even his enemies themfelves confefs, being 
the chief author of the victory which was then 
obtained, and would alfo have puttied the war 
to'a glorious conclufion, if he had been cn- 
tiufted with the foie command ; as it waa* his 
conduct was univcrfally commended, and all 
the blame fell elfewhcre. 

At that time the proteftor had fo good art 
opinion of the earl of Warwick, that he left 
him behind in the north to treat with the 
Scots, which proved indeed a thing of no con- 
sequence, as the Scots never intended to treat, 
but made that propofal to the duke of Somer- 
fet, only to gain time, as the duke accepted ir, 
becdufe it afforded him a fair pretence for re- 
turnVwr to England. 

next gmployed by the duke of So- 
merfet, loreTi^roteftor, in conjunction with, 
many otbry honourable perlons, to compro- 
mife matters with the French, who, after the 
death of king Henry, were very defirous of 
E > getting 
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getting Boulogn into their hands, which it was 
of great confequence to the prote&or to pre- 
sent, and yet to avoid, if poflible, engaging 
in -a war; both which ends were effected for 
the j^refent ; to which the induftry and autho- 
rity of the earl of Warwick did not a little 
contribute. 

It was this a&ivrty of his in bufinefs, which 
was generally attended with fuccefs, that chiefly 
lecommended him to the prote&or Somerfet, 
who certainly had much flown efs and timidity 
in his nature ; which made him admire men 
of quick parts and folid abilities, whofc advice 
he ufed frofn time to time, but more efpecially 
lillened to the councils of Warwick, who, 
when the rebels were in Norfolk, was dif- 
patched thither with an army of fix thoufand 
foot and fifteen hundred horfe, which was to 
have been employed againft the Scots. 

He preferved Norwich with fomc difficulty, 
and afterwards fought the rebels, who, both 
in drawing up their men, and in the courfe of 
the attion, behaved much belter than could 
have been expefted from fuch raw foldiers. 
The earl, however, defeated them, and killed 
about a thoufand men ; other writers fey- 
many more. j 

This greatly difeouraged, but did npt'tliffi- 
pate them ; on the contrary, J^uulle^d all 
thciT fcattered parties, and offer&^him battle 
a fecond time. The earl marchecTfi'ire&Iy to- 
wards them; but, when he was on the very 
point of engaging, he fent them a meflage, 

That 
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“ That he was very forry to fee fo much 
courage ex prefled in fo bad a caufe ; but, 
notwithllanding what was palled, they might 
depend on the king’s pardon, upon delivering 
up their leaders.’’ To which they anfwered, 

M That he was a nobkman of fo much jvorth«* 
and generofity, that, if they might have this 
affurance from his own mouth, they were will- 
ing to fubmit.” The earl accordingly went 
amongft them ; upon which they threw down- 
their arms, delivered up Robert Ket and his 
brother William, with the reft of their chiefs, 
who were hanged : upon hearing which the 
Yorkfhire rebels difperfed; and,«on the re- 
moval of the duke of Somerfet from his office, 
the earl of Warwick was again made Iord r 
high-admiral, by the king’s letters patent, with 
very extenfive powers. 

if we confidcr the removal of the lord-pro- 
te&or Somerfet from the government, as it is 
Hated by Stowe, and other plain writers, it 
will appear, that the far grcatcll part of the 
king’s council concurred in that meafure, and 
offeied very plaufible reafons for fo doing. Sir 
John Hayivard is very clear, that the whole 
was a contrivance of the carl of Warwick’s 5 
.trut the reft were but his tools $ and, that the 
arti-Jes objected againfl the protedlor were in- 
vented" to mak^him odious. . 

It is ver/true, that, when the council met 
to take this bold Hep of pulling down the 
king’s uncle, it was at Ely-houfe, where the 
earl of Warwick then refided $ yet it no where 
E 6 appeals 
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appears that he was at the head of this buff- 
nefs ; nor indeed could he be, when the lord- 
chancellor Rich, and the lord St. John, who 
was prelident of the council, were at all the 
confutations. When the lords went to the 
Iting,^ to juftify their complaints, the earl of 
Warwick went not with them ; which Sir 
John Hayward fays was a piece of craft. It 
might be fo, and it might alfo be the effefts of 
tendernefs and ir.odefly. He was appointed 
by the council one of the lords to attend upon 
the king’s perfon ; which was a great honour; 
but then he (hared it with five others. 

Sir John Hayward fpeaks much of his fecret 
conferences with the earls of Arundel and 
Southampton ; and affirms, that, not being 
able to work thefe great peers to ferve his pur- 
pofes, he got them both excluded from the 
council. Bifhop Burnet is quite of another 
opinion : he fuggeffs, that the papiffs were in 
hopes of making fome very great advantage 
by this notable change in the government, 
becanfe they were fure of the other two earls* 
and had a favourable opinion of Warwick; 
But it feems that he was a very great politi- 
cian : he faw that the king was a firm pro- 
teftant, and perhaps he made it a rule v ith 
him to be of the religion of the crown fo 
that it is very likely his conferen ces w ith Arun- 
dci and Southampton might be dpon this fub- 
jedl, Whether it was beft to flop the reformar 
tion of religion, or to promote it ? And there 
is nothing more certain, than, that in this they 

differed ; 
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differed ; that the two eprls were for the old 
popifti road, bat the earl of Warwick was for 
marching in the king’s high-way ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder that he procured their ex- 
clufion from councils, in which he was deter* t 
mined to lead, and knew very well thA they 
were not inclined to follow. 

He Hood, at this time, fo high in the king’s 
favour, and had fettled fo firm a friendihip. 
with the red of the lords of the council, that 
nothing was done but by his advice or confent; 
to which, therefore, we mud attribute the re* 
leafe of the duke of Somerfet out of the 
Tower, and redoring him to fbme fhare of 
power and favour at court. The king wa& 
'much pleafed with this ; and, being defirous 
that the friendfhip of thefe two great men 
ihould not be barely in appearance, a marriage 
was propofed between tlie elded fon of the earl 
of Warwick and the lady Anne Seymour, 
daughter to the duke of Somerfet ; which, at 
length, was brought to bear ; and, on the 3d 
of June, 1550, was folemnized in the king’s 
prefence, who exprefled great fatisfa&ion 
thereat. 

The king’s favour to him dill continued, 
m rather increafed ; fo that, upon furrender- 
ing the office of lord-high-chamberlain of 
England, which was bedowed upon the mar- 
quis of Northampton, the king was pleafed to 
make him lord-fteward of his houihold by let- 
ters patents, highly exprelfivc of bis majedy’s 
affection and efleem. 
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At this time he was looked upon as fo warm 
a proteftant, that the moil zealous divines had 
'recourfe to his favour and prote&ion. Amongll 
the relt, the famous Dr. Hooper, about that 
- <ti/ne appointed bifhop of Gloucefter, who 
ibruplea much the wearing the episcopal ha- 
bit ; and for whom the earl, out of rdpeft to 
the tendemefs of his confcience, actually in- 
terpofed ; but afterwards, when the earl be- 
came better acquainted with the ftate of the 
queftion, and was made ienfible of the confe- 
quences that might follow from indulging fuch 
a Angularity in fentiments, he withdrew his 
protection, ancl Dr. Hooper was forced to fab- 
mit. On the other hand, though it is certain 
that Dr. Stephen Gardiner, bifhop of Win- 
chefler, wrote him a letter of compliment af- 
ter the fall of the protestor ; yet he ■ -ver 
lhewed him any countenance, nor did he give 
him the leaf! oppofition to his being deprived 
of the rich bifhopric of Winchefler, when he 
knew that arch bifhop Cranmcr confidered it as 
a thing neceflary to tne peace of the chuich. 
The reader is left to judge from thefe fatts* 
whethe. he was a man wholly inditrerent about 
religion, or a deep diflembler, willing to do 
any thing that might either gain or preferve 
power. 

In the month of January, i q^ L^ he was 
conftituted earl-marfhal of England ; but, 
whereas a certain hiftorian fays, that he was 
joined in an embafly with William, marquis 
of Northampton, to the French king, about 

the 
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the fame time, it is clearly a miftake ; fince it 
appears, from unexceptionable authority, that 
it was his fon, the lord vifcount LTfle. 

On the 15 th of Auguft, in the fame year*, 
fir Robert Dudley, one of the earl’s younger- 
fons, was fwom one* of the fix ordinary gen- 
tlemen of the chamber. A Ihort time after- 
wards, the earl of Warwick was made lord* 
warden of the northern marches ; and, on the 
1 ith of O&ober, in the fame year, he was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of duke of Northumber- 
land ; at the fame time that the marquis of 
Dorfet was created duke of Suffolk. 

It is the obfervation of the very learned ana 
.judicious Mr. Camden, “That the duke of 
Somcrfet loft his life for a very fmall crime, 
and that upon a nice point, fubtiily devifed 
r id managed by his enemies.” Now, if Dr. 

[ ullei may be admitted to explain *his fhort 
text, ’ will bring it home to the noble perfon 
whole hillory we are w ling. Speaking of 
oomerfet’s accufation, he fays, “ Here I muft 
let John Dudley, earl 01 Warwick, a* a r-an- 
^bendant, in a form by himfelf, being la- 
mous as a competent lawyer, fon to j- dge, a 
known foldicr, and able ftacefman, and acting 
a,gainft the proteflor in all thefe his capacities. 
Indeed, he was the very foul of the accufa- 
tion, being J1 in all, and all in every part 
thereof.” 

This was generally remembered when his 
fall came, and loudly charged upon him by 

the 
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the people : and yet it may be urged* if not 
in juftincation, at leaf! in excufe, that he was 
not bound to regard his own life Ids than So* 
merfet did his* who* for his fecurity, procured 
..that aft of parliament on which he died : nor- 
could itibe well expefted^that he fliould have, 
more pity or commiferation for his rival in 
thole unhappy circumftances, than Somerfet, 
when pro teftor* had for his brother. About 
this time, or rather a little before, he was 
elefted chancellor of Cambridge, in the room 
of that unfortunate peer of whom we have 
before fpoken ; but, at that time, he became 
high-fteward, *which Dr. Heylen aflures us he 
was ; and that thefe two offices have never 
been in one perfon before or fince, is very 
certain. 

This great politician had now raifed him- 
felf as high as it was pofilble, in point of dig- 
nity and of power. The afcendancy he had 
gained over the young king was fo great, that 
he directed him entirely at his pleafure ; and 
he had, with fuch dexteiity, wrought meft of 
the great nobility into his interefls, and ha^l 
fo humbled and deprefled all who ihewed any 
diflike to him* that he feemed to have all 
things to hope* and little to fear. , We ought, 
therefore, to attribute to this fituation* and 
that vain pride which naturally triumphs in the 
breads of ambitious men, his mean and bar- 
barous ufage of the head of his family* and 
his near relation* John* baron of Dudley* 

whofc 
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whofc eftate being entangled by ufurere, he, 
by purchafing alignments of mortgages, drew, 
by degrees, intirely into his own hands, fo as 
at laft to compafs what he for many yeto s- de- 
li red, the pofleffion of the aiuient cattle of 
Dudley; which he not only thorough^ re- * 
paired, but added alfo a noble ftru&ure, wor- 
thy of his wealth and greatnefs, which was 
called the new building ; adorning all parte 
of the Aaftle with the arms of the noble fami- 
lies from which, by his mother’s fide, he was 
defcended ; that, in fucceeding times, it might 
not be taken for an pcquifition, but the patri- 
mony of his family. • 

This was certainly going far enough, or ra- 
ther much too far ; yet he ventured ftill far- 
ther; and, having defpoiled his poor coufm of 
his cattle and ettatcs, thrutt the titles of Dud- 
ley and Somerie amongtt his other baronies, 
leaving his unhappy kini'man a new and ttrange 
title in their ttead ; for living, as well as he 
could, amongtt the great families in Stafford* 
(hire. and Warwickfhire, who pitied his mif- 
fojtunes, he went there currently by the name 
of lord Quondam, till, by a Hidden revolution, 

„ he became matter of Dudley cattle again ; and 
his fon obtained, out of the forfeiture of this 
potent duke, an ample fortune, free from all 
incumbrances,, with a clear title. 

Many writers there are who infinuate, that, 
from the time the duke of Northumberland and 
his family came to have the perfon of the king, 
«& well as the direction of the government, in 

theU 
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their hands, the health of that young prince 
began to decline ; but thele, perhaps, are no 
Other than calumnies. It does not indeed ap- 
pear, that the duke of Northumberland had 
any caufe to fufpett the lofs of his power while 
1 that Ktyng lived, nor did he feem to fear it ; 
but, when he difcerned his majefty's health to 
decline apace, it was very natural for him to 
conftder how he might render himfelf and his 
family fafe : and, from the hurry with which 
the marriage was concluded between the lady 
Jane Grey, cldcft daughter to the duke of Suf- 
folk, and his fourth fon, lord Guilford Dud- 
ley; which was celebrated in the month of 
May, 1553; that is, not above two months 
before the king died ; we may fuppofe that 
he had, for fome time, been contriving in his 
mind that plan for the difpoial of the king- 
dom, which he carried afterwards into execu- 
tion. 

In the parliament held a little before the 
king’s death, the duke of Northumberland 
procured a confiderable {apply to be granted ; 
and, in the preamble of that a£t, a dircft 
cenfute of the duke of Somerfet’s adminiftra- 
tion : and, having wifely anfwered his pur- 
pofes by this (ingle meafure, dil&lved that 
parliament immediately. He then applied 
himfelf to the king, and (hewed him the ne- 
ceffity of fetting her afide, from the danger 
the proteftant religion would be in, if the lady 
Mary (hould fucceed him ; in which, from the 
piety of that young piincc, he met with na 

great. 
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great difficulty. Biffiop Burnet fays, he did 
not well underltand bow the king was prevailed 
upon to pafs by his filler Elizabeth, who had 
been always much in his favour ; perhaps ha 
might be cold, that it was irapoffible to affig» ^ 
any reafons Jdr difmheriting one fifte^ that* * 
might not ano be applied for the other ; fo 
that therpwas a neceffity of depriving both, on 
neither/ Yet, when this was done, there was 
anotherMifficulty in the \yay. 

The ducheis of Suffolk was the next heir, 
and (he might have Tons ; and, therefore, to 
bar thefc in favour of lady Jane Dudley feemed 
to be unnatural, as well as illegal :*the duchefs 
herfeif contributed, as far as in her lay, to re- 
move this obftacle, by devolving her right 
upon her daughter, even if fhe had male if- 
fue ; which (atisfied the king, who was but 
in the fixteenth year of his age, and might 
not therefore perceive the fallacy of refigmng 
not only her own claim, but that of thofe who 
might defeend. from her ; which ihe could not 
poffibly have power to do. 

(The king’s confent being obtained, the next 
point was,' to procure a proper inftrmnent to. 
jsl drawn by the judges ; in doing which, the 
duke of Northumberland made ufe of threats 
as well as promifes; and, when done at laft, 
it was in fuch a manner, as plainly (hewed it 
to be illegal in their own opinions. 

At this time, indeed, the duke, either from 
the hurry of his paffions, the fear he had of 
what might happen &om delays, or the haugh. 

tinefs 
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tinefi anting from a feries of good fortune, 
which had jo long continued, began to lofe 
much of his former gentlenefs and affability, 
as he (hewed himfelf amazingly rapacious in 
the grants which he obtained from a king, 
^vhofyage, exclufive of his fifeknefs, made 
k indecent at lcaft, if not illegal* to accept 
fuch mighty bounties; the worth oTwhich he 
could never be prefumed to know, fijom his 
giving them thus lavifhly away. The duke 
was no Iefs careful in drawing to himfelf as 
much power, and disputing his intereft as wide 
as poflible ; fo that, whatever happened, he 
might not tffcnt a retreat, or find his fchemes 
in danger of being broken, through an oppo- 
fition by the difeontented nobility : in which* 
fchemes, notwithftanding their difficulty, he 
fucceeded to his wifh, his eftate being en- 
larged, and his offices multiplied, beyond any 
thing that had* in former times, been beftowed 
upon any fubjeft. 

The letters patents for difpofing of the 
crown were figned by king Edward on. the 
2 ill of June, and, on the 6th of July, that 
monarch expired, expreffing* to the 
great fatisfafiion in the provifion he had mafc* 
for feeuring the proteftant religion, and the 
fcappinefs of his people. It is faid, the duke of 
Northumberland was very defirous of conceal* 
ing the king’s death for fome time ; but this 
being found impoffible, he carried his daugh- 
ter-in-law, the lady Jane, to the Tower for 
greater fecurity; and,' on the joth of July* 

proclaimed 
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proclaimed her queen. The council alfo wrote 
to lady Mary, requiring her fubmiflion ; but 
they were very fbpn informed that (he was re- 
tired into Norfolk, where many of the jiobi- , 
lity, and muUfmdes of people, reforted tjp her/ 
It was theiy refolved to fend forcesagsrtnft her 
under th^command of the du|adof Suffolk ; 
but quwn Jane, as Hie wa^flTen fliled, would 
by no means part with /er father ; and the 
council earned! y preffed 7 the duke of North- 
umberland to go in perfon ; to which he was 
little inclined, as doubting their fidelity. He 
fignified as much in the i’pcech “he made at 
taking his leave, and was anfwered with the 
flrongeft affurances that men could give. The 
earl of Arundel, particularly, told him, He 
was forry it was not his chance to go with him, 
in whofe prefence he could find in his heart to 
fpend his blood even at his feet. 

On the 14th of July, the duke, accompa- 
nied by the marquis of Northampton, the 
lord«Grey, and others, marched through Bi- 
fhopfgate with two thoufand horfe, and fix 
tbouiand foot ; but, as they rode through 
-Shoreditch, he could not forbear faving to the 
lord Grey, 14 The people prefs to fee us, but 
none fay, God fpeed us/* His a&ivity and 
courage, for which he had been fo famous, 
feemed, from this time, to have deferted him ; 
for, though he advanced to St. Edmund’s- 
bury, in Suffolk, yet, finding his troops d<- 
jninifh, the people little affefted to him, and 

no 
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no fupplies coming from London, though I16 
had wrote to the lords in the mott preffing 
terms, he retired back again to Cambridge. 

In the mean time, the council thought of 
‘noting but to get out of the^ower, and at 
laft entiled it, under pretence of going to the 
.earl of PenVferoke’s houfe at Baynayl’s caflle, 
to give audience^to the foreign amtcdTadors. 
This was on the 191J1 of the fame month ; and 
.the firft thing they did when they came there, 
was, to fend for the lord-mayor, aldeinien, 
and fhcrifTs, whom they accompanied to 
l Cheapfide,*and there gartcr-king at-arms pro** 
claimed queen Mary. The earl of Arundel, 
and lord Paget, went the fame night to pay 
their duty to her. 

The duke of Northumberland had advice of 
this on the 20th, and, about five in the after- 
noon, the fame day, caufed her to be pro- 
claimed at Cambridge, throwing up his cap, 
and crying, “ God fay* queen Mary !” with 
how much joy and fincerity ,inay be imagined. 
About an hour afterw ards came letters from 
the council to the duke of Northumberland, 

. by one of the heralds, requiring him to ckd 
*band his forces; upon receiving which, the 
duke gave leave to every man to depart ; and 
foon after he was arretted in King’s- college by 
Slegge, ferjeant at arms : but other letters 
coming from the council, that all men ihould 
go each his way, the duke laid to thofe that 
kept him, “ Ye do me wrong to withdraw my 

libci t.y ; 
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liberty; fee you not^ne council's letters, 
without exception, sifat all men lhould go 
whither they woulir ' Whereupon they whd 
guarded him, and#me other noblemen, fet tjiem , 
at liberty; and» r fo they continued that njjjtf f* 
and the earl^f Warwick, theduke^dsorth- 
umberland^s Ton, was ready in tj^morning to 
have rod<? away : at which iftne the earl of 
Arundel came from the qj^en unto the duke 
into his chamber ; who, /when he faw him, 
laid, “ For the love of G >J, confider I have 
done nothing but by the confent of you, and 
all the whole con ncil.” “ Mylortl,” replied 
the earl of Arundel, “ I am lent hither by the 
qtieen's majefty ; and, in her name, I arreft 
you.” “ 1 obey it,” faid the duke. “ I be- 
leech you, my lord of Arundel," ufc mercy to- 
wards me, knowing the cafe as it is.” “ My 
lord,” anfwered the earl, “ you Ihould have 
fought for mercy fooner; I mull do according 
to my comman<ttnern.*” and thereupon com- 
mitted the charge of him, and of others, to 
the guard and gentlemen that Hood by. . 

The twenty-fifth of July, the duke, with the 
reft, were brought to the Tower of London, 
under the conduct of Henry, earl of Arundel, 
with a body of light-horfemen. On Friday, 
the eighteenth of Augull, he was arraigned, 
a great fcafFold being fet up in Weftminfter- 
hall, with John, earl of Warwick, his fon and 
heir; and William Parr, marquis of North- 
ampton ; before Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
U&h-ileward of England on that occafion. 

The 
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The indictment hat mg been read, contain* 
ing a charge againit hu^ofhigh-treafon, the 
duke of Northumberland A with great reve * 
rentje towards the judges, -proteiled his faith 
allegiance to the queen, *yhom he con* 
fcflelr^.nevoufly to have offended'^ and faid he 
meant not ft t , (peak any thing in dePjnceof his 
aCis, but requcii.;^ to underhand the, opinion 
of the court in two points : 

Firit, Whether a -nan, doing any thing by 
the authority of the prince’s council, and by 
warrant of the great-leal of England, and do- 
ing nothiifg without the lame, might be 
charged with trcafonfor any thing he might do 
by warrant thereof ? 

Secondly, Whether any fuch peribns as were 
equally culpable in that crime, and thofe by 
whofe letters and commandments he was di- 
rected in all his doings, might be his judges, 
or pafs upon his trial as his peers ? 

To which it Was aqfcwred, That the great- 
feal, which he had for his warrant, was not 
the feal of the lawful queen of the realm, nor 
paifed by authority ; but the feal of an usur- 
per ; and therefore could be no warrant 1 6 
hun : and, that, if any were as deeply to be 
touched in the cafe as himfelf, yet, fo long as 
no attainder was of record againft them, they 
were perfons able in law to pafs on any trial, 
and to be challenged but at the prince’s plea* 
fure.— After which anfwer, the duke ufedfew 
words, but confefied the indictment ; by 
whofe example the other prifoners arraigned 
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tnd thereupon had 


judgment. 

The duke, on reading his fentence, faid, 
“ 1 befeech you, vfj lords, all to be humble 
fuitors to the qijah’s nyjefty, and to grant^nq. 
four reque/ky l'irft, That I may hamJkflTt 
death which noblemen have had 
and not tj*e other. Secondly. ;T‘nat her ma- 
jefty will be gracious k> children, which 
may lierea'fter do good fer^e, confide* ing thrt 
they went by my comiuaifimcnt, who am then 
father ; and not of their own free wills. 
Thirdly, That I may have appointed to me 
fome learned men for the inflrudion and quia 
of .my confcience ; and, Fourthly, That lhe 
will fend two of the council to commune with 
me, to whom 1 will declare fuch mattery a" 
lhall be expedient for her and the common? 
wealth. And thus I bdeechyou all to pray for 


After his coiKlpw^tion, he was carried back 
to the T owgr^ vherc he\emained aclofe pii- 
foner. ‘Monday, the twenty- firii of 'Auguil, 
Syas the day fixed for hi$ execution : u^pi ■*. 
vaft. concourfe of people aflemlpled upon Tow- 
er-hill* all the tafual preparatit>ns,being iriade, 
and the executioner icady : but, after' waiting; 
fome hours, the people were ordered, to de- 
part. This delay was tq afford time for his 
making an open fticw of ‘the change of his re- 
ligion, fince that very djy, in the.pjcfence of 
the mayor apd ^ldermeti, as well as fome* oi 
■ \Vol.II. ’ • ‘ V 1 - ' v ' ; the 
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the privy-council, Maheard mafs in the Tow- 
er. The next day, was aftually brought 
out to fuller death, on ^ie fame fcaffold on 
Tqjwer-hill; where he made*# very long fpeech 
*«iq<t]jie people ; of whioh ther£*emains nothing 
burVj^t relates to his religion ^ywhich he not 
only profei*#l to be then that of the church of 
Rome, but thai'fo had been always fo ; taking 
upon himfelf the o^jous charafterof a hypocrite 
in the fight of God*, as well as a diftembler 
with men. t 

John Fox affirms, that he had a promife of 
pardon, cten if his head was upon the block, 
if he would recant and hear mafs ; and fome 
have believed that he entertained fuch a hope 
to the laft, from a paflage in his fpeech. 

“ Good people, all you that be here pre* 
lent to fee me die, though my death be odi- 
ous and horrible to the fleih, yet I beg you to 
judge the bed in God’s works, for he doth all 
for the beft : and, me, T am a wretched 
finner, and have deferved to ale, and moft 
juftlyam condemned to die by law : and yet 
this aft, whereof I die, was not altogether of 
me ; but 1 was procured and induced thereunto 
by others : howbeit, God forbid that I fhould 
name any man unto you, and therefore I be* 
feech you look not for it. J, for my part, 
forgive all men, and pray God alfo to forgive 
them ; and, if 1 have offended any of you here, 
I pray you and all the world to forgive me ; 
and moft chiefly I delire forgiveness of the 

queen’s 



queen’s highnefs, whqj p I have moil griev- 
oufly offended : and j^pray you all to witnefi 
for me, that I depart in perfedl love and cha- 
rity with all the wJrld j and, that you wil^aC* 
fill me with your prayers at the hour of defth* 
And here I do proteft unto you, goodpetfple, 
moil earneftly, even from the bottom of my 
heart, that this which I have *poken is of my- 
felf, not being required net* moved thereunto 
by any man ; nor by anymattery, or hope of 
life ; and I take witnefsTof my lord of War* 
cefter here, mine old friend and ghoitly fa- 
ther, that he found me in this mirra and opi* 
nion when he came to me ; but I have de- 
clared this only upon mine own mind and af- 
fedlion, and for the zeal and love that I bear ta 
my natural country. 1 could, good people, 
rehearfe much more, even by experience, that 
I have, of this evil that hath happened to this 
realm by thefc occafions; but you know I have 
another thing to Jo"; w hereunto T muft prepare 
me, for^fe^ime draweth away. And now I 
befeech the queen’s highnefs to forgive me mine 
offences againil her majefty, whereof I narDT 
fmgular hope, forafxnuch as (he has already 
extended her goodnefs and clemency fo far up- 
on me, that whereas ihe might forthwith*, 
without judgment, or any farther trial, hgye 
put me to a moil vile and cruel death* by 
hanging, drawing, and quartering, forafmuch. 
as i was in the field in arms againft her majefty . 
Her highnefs, neverthelefs, of her moft mer- 
F 2 ciful 
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•ciful goodnefs, fuffej\d me to be brought to my 
judgment, and to haveyny trial by law, where 
J was moft juftly condemned. And her liigh- 
nefs hath now alfo extended her mercy and 
^clemencv upon me, for the manner and kind 
ofS^^eath : and therefore my, hope is, that 
her gi ace, her goodncfs, will remit all the 
red of her lridijjnation and difpleafure towards 
jne, which 1 belcuch you all mod ^heartily to 
pray for ; and tha\ it may pleafe God long to 
prelerveher majeftyj to reign over you in much 
honour and felicity.” 

After this he behaved with becoming cou- 
rage and compofure, putting off his damalk 
gown when he had done fpeaking, and then 
kneeled down, faying, to them that were 
about him, ** 1 befcech you all to bear me wit- 
nets, that I die in the tiue catholic faith:” 
and then faid the pfalms of Miferere and De 
Profundis; his Pater Noder, and iix of the 
drd verfes of the pfalnvL^re Domine fperavi; 
ending with this vcVle, “ Into-, thy. Jiands, O 
Lord, I commend my fpirit.” And, when he 
r Lad/thus ended his prayers, the executioner 
allied him forgivenefs, to whom he faid, * c I 
forgive thee with all my heart, do thy part 
without fear.” And bowing towards the block 
he faid, “ I have deferved a thoufand deaths.” 
Then laid his head on the block, and was be- 
headed ; whofe body, with the head, was bu- 
ried in the Tower by the body of Edward, duke 
«f Somerfet ; fo that there lie between the 
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high altar in St. Peter’s church, two dukes be- ' 
tween two queens ; v*/. queen Anne and 
queen Catharine ; all our beheaded. 

Such was the end^of this potent nobleman/ 
who, with the title of a duke," exercifcd ># for 
fome time, a power litfle inferior to that off*? 
king, in the fifty-firft, or, at moft, in f1 ^Tmy- 
fecond, year of his age ; one diff ffcntly repre- 
fented by our hiltorians; bn* of whom it may 
be truly faid, that, thoup'i even his enemies 
could not deny he had tv/ny great, and fome 
good, qualities, yet the Jell friends to his me- 
mory mull confefs, they were much over- ba- 
lanced by his vices. 

Camden, fpeaking of the earl of Warwick, 
fays, “ He was a man of antient nobility, 
comely in ftature and countenance, but of lit - 
tie gravity or abflincncc in plcafuier. ; yea, 
fome times almoft diiTolutc ; which was not 
much regarded, if, in atM/c when vices began 
to grow in fafhion, a great man was not over 
feverc. He «■"„ of a fpirit, and highly 
afpiringT'fiot forbearing to make anymifthief 
the means of attaining his ambition*- end . 
Hereto his good wit and pleafant fpccchi^'irTT 
altogether fcniceablc ; having the art alio, l f 
empty promifes and threats, to draw others 
his purpofe. In matters of arms, he was Lt.tl^ 
fkilful and indudrious ; and, as well in fy«T- 
fightas refolution, prvfent and great. 'In fay 
truth, for enterprizes by arms, he wa* the mi- 
nion of that time j fo as few tilings he ai- 
F 3 tempted 
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tempted bat he atchujyed with honour ; which 
made him more prourand ambitioui when he 
had done. He generally increafed both in 
cftimation with the king, and authority among 
the mobility ; doubtful, whether, by fatal de- 
*^Wto the ftate, or whether by his virtues, 
tr, sNeag, by hit appearances of virtues.’' 
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The LIFE of 
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UGH LATIMER was born at Tbirlc- 
eflon in Leicefterihire, about the year 


(470. His father was a yeoman of good re* 
putation, had no land of his own, but rented 
a fntall fatal, on which, jn thofe frugal times. 
Be maintained a large family, fix daughters, 
ftpd a ion. 'Mr. Latimer, in one of his court 
fermons, in Ring Edward’s time* inveighing 
^gpinft the Qppto fllor^ then exercifed in the 
country by the nobility ai)d gentry, and (peak- 
ing of the moderation of landlords a few years 
Before, and the plenty in which their tenants 
lived, tells his audience, in his familiar way, 
“ Th at upon a farm of four pounds a year at 
the utmoft, his father tilled as much ground 
as kept half a dozen men ; that he had it 
ftseked with an hundred fheep, and thirty 
cows ; that he found the king a man and 
Borfe, himftlf remem bring to have buckled on 
Bis father’s harnefs, when he went to Black- 


heath ; that he gave his daughters five pounds 
a-piece at marriage ; that he lived hofpitably 
among his neighbours, and was not backward 
in his alms to the poor.” 

We meet with nothing about Mr. Latimer 
worth relating, till we find him a mailer of 
arts, in prieirajjrders, at Cambridge. Here 
F 4 his 
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his y«uth had been wholly employed on the 
divinity of the times. He read the fchool- 
wen and the feriptures with the fame refe- 
rence, and held 'Thomas a Becket and the 
1ipo4iles in equal honour ; in a word, he was a 
•/fcalqus pnpdh Many of the reformed opi^P 0 ' 
oils, which wta- then fermenting in Germany, 
had by this time difeovered themfelves in Eng- 
land. The logiflature had not yet interfered ; 
but tilt* watchful pridls had taken ripe alarm, 
and the danger of th$ church was already be- 
come the popular cry. Mr. Latimer, among 
others, hcyJ, with great indignation, thefe 
novel teachers : zeal w rouglitjfiic fame efFcdl 
in him, that in ter ell dk^mthc many ; mad 
while others were npprehenfive that their tem- 
poiaL might be in danger, he was concerned for 
the fouls of men. The lad times, he thought, 
were now approaching : impiety was gaining 
ground a-pnee ; what lengths might not men’ 
be cxpe&cd to run, when they began to quef- 
licn even the infallibility of the pope? 

As his well-meant zeal was thus inflamed, 
it ni coarfe broke out into ail the efTc&s of bi- 
fo»ry. He inveighed publicly and; privately 
again it the reformer?. If any read leftures in 
the fciiooh fufpefted of their tenets, Mr. La* 
timer was Aire to be there to drive out the 


fcholars ; and having an opportunity, when 
he commenced bachelor of divinity, to give 
an open teitimenv of his diflike to their pro- 


ceeding 5, he made an 

lan&hun, whom he trea 
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for his impious innovations in religion. / His 
aeal was fo much taken notice of in the uni- 
verfity, that he was elected into the office 
crofs-hearer in all public proctffions ; an 
emplojment, which he accepted with reve^ 
jqicc, and difeharged with becoming fq- 
lemnity. 

Among thofe in Cambridge, who at this 
time favoured the reformation, the mod con- 
fiderable was Thomas Bilney. He was a man 
of the drifted life ; and having long obferved 
the fcar.dahfcus date of monkery in the nation, 
and the prevailing debauchery of the clergy, 
he was Jed ta $]oubt, whether theft priTTCTptcs 
might not be ^corrupt as theirf pradite. 
'lime increafed his**Yul^i£ions. He^ead Lu- 
thers writings, and apprcvfctKhcJH^f he talked 
with the papills, and obfcrvedTa bitternefs and 
rancour in their dilc, which ill became a good 
ruufe. !n few words, he began to fee p'>peiy 
in a very clifagrecable light, and made no 
i'cruplc to own it. 

It was Mr. Latimer’s good fortune to ! j j 
well acquainted with this idigious ptifon. 
Mr. Bilney had long indeed conceived very 
ia\ourabIc fentiments of him. He had known 
his life in the univeifity, a life moral and de- 
vout : he aferibed his failings to the genius of 
his religion ; and, nrtwithftanding his more 
than ordinary zeal in the profeffion of that re- 
ligion, he could not but obferve in him a very 
candid temper. Induced by thefe favourable 
appearance:, Bilney failed not, as opportune- 
" ties 
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ties OiFered, to fugged many things to Lati- 
mer about corruptions in religion, and would 
frequently drop a hint, that in the Romilh. 
church in particular there were, perhaps, fome 
-things, which rather deviated from apoftolic 
plain nefs. Thus darting cavils, and infufiqg* 
suspicions, he prepared the way for his whole 
creed, which at length he opened ; concluding 
with an earned perfuadon, that Mr. Latimer 
would only endeavour to dived himfelf of his 
prejudices, and place the two ddp of the 
quedion before him, with an honejjt heart for 
his guide. How Mr. Latim* r at/ird received 
thefe freejdeclarations, and bv/what deps he 
attained a;fettlexncnt in his- religious opinion^, 
does not appear j t f hL only we find in gene- 
ral, that Bilney *s[ friendship towards him had 
its eSFeft. 

Mr. Latimer no fooner ceafed from being a 
zealous papid, than he became (fuch was his 
conditional warmth) a zealous protedanr. 
He had nothing of that neutral coolnefs in his 
temper, which the Athenian lawgiver difeou- 
raged in a commonwealth. Accordingly, we 
loon find him very active in Supporting and 
propagating the reformed opinions. He en- 
deavoured with great affiduity to make con- 
verts, both in town, and in the univerlity ; 
preaching in public, exhorting in private, 
and every where prefiing the neceflity of a 
good life, in opposition to thofe outward per- 
formances, which were then thought the es- 
sential* of religion. 

The 
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The firft remarkable oppofition hp met 
with from the popifti party, was occasioned 
& a coorfe of fermons he preached during 
the holidays of Chriftmas, before the univer- 
sity, in which he fpoke his fentiments wijjj^ 
gjpat freedom upon many opinions and ufagcs, 
maintained and prattifed in the Romilh 
church* In thefe fermons he Shewed the 
impiety of indulgences, the uncertainty of 
tradition,^ and the vanity of works of luper- 
erogration he inveighed againft that multi- 
plicity of ceremonies with which true religion 
was incumD^red, and the pride and ufurpa- x 
tion of.the kojnifh hierarchy : bht what 'hef 
infilled uptowns, that great Jabufe of 
locking up the feriphu^ in an^Jimknown 
tongue ; giving his reafonlT'<viUi6ut any re- 
ferve, whj it ought to be pi^T iu every one’s 
hands. 

. Great was the outcry occafioned bv thefe 
difeourfes. Mr. Latimer was then a preacher 
of fome eminence, and began to difplay a re- 
markable add refs in adapting him lei f to the 
capacities of the people. The orthodox cler- 
gy obferving him thus followed, thought it 
high time to oppofe him openly. This talk 
was undertaken by Dr. Buckenham, pi ior of 
the Black Friers, who appeared in the pulpit a 
few Sundays after, and with great pomp and 
prolixity, fhewed the dangerous tendency of 
Mr. Latimer’s opinions : particularly he in- 
veighed againft his heretical notions of having 
the feriptures Jj^Englilh, laying open the ill 
/ / 76 effects 
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effe&s bf fuch an innovation. €r If that here- 


fy, fail lie, fliould prevail, we fhould foon fee' 
an end of every thing ufeful among u$. The. 
ploughman reading, that if he ‘put his hand 
10 the pic ugh, and lhould happen to look 
back, he was unfit for ttie kingdom of God?* 5 
would foon lay afide his labour : the baker 
likewife reading, that a little leaven will cor- 1 
rupt his lump, would give us very infipid 
bread : the fimple man likewife finding him- 
fclf commanded to pluck out*his *£yes, in a 
few years we fhould have the na/ion full of 
v ^H*4-b^gga/*s . ” / 

Mr. LStimer could not helr'liftcntng , with 
feertt plfafure to thi^— nrgenious realonir^ 
Pci hap;, as prudently, if he 

had confidcredT" the prior’s arguments as un- 
anfwerable ; but he could not refill the vi- 


vacity of his temper, which ftrongly inclined 
him to expofe this folemn trifler. The whole 
univerfity met together on Sunday, when it 
was known Mr. Latimer would preach. 
That vein of pleafantry and humour, which 
ran thtough all his words and actions would 
have here, it was imagined, full fcope: and; 
to fay the truth, the preacher was not a little 
confcious of his own fuperiority. To com- 
plete the feene, juft befoie the fermon began : , 
prior Buckcnham himftlf entered the church, 
with his coul about his flioulfltrs, and feated 


himfclf, with an air of importance, before the 
pulrit. 


Mr; 
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; Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, rafcajpitq- 
lated the learned doctor’s arguments, placed 
them in the ftrongeft Iigh$, and then rallied 
them with fuch a now of wit, and at the fame 
tune with fo much good humour, that, wkk* 
jut the appearance af ill-nature, lie made his 
adverfary in the highcll degree ridiculous. 
He then, with great addrefs, appealed to the 
people, defcanted upon the low efteem in 
which their holy guides had always held 
their ui.{lerllandings ; exprefled the utmoft, 
offence a* their being treated with fuch con- 
tempt, ar,d wiflied his honeft countrymen 
might only have the ufe of the feripture till 
0icy (hewed themfelves fuch abfu/d interpre- 
ts. He concluded, his difc<y»Vfe witli a 
few obfervations upon ' Yeripture metaphors. 
A figurative manner of fpiych, he faid, was 
comnon in all languages : reprefentations of 
UiMtind were in daily ufe, and generally un- 
ifltood. “ Thus, for inftance, faid he, (ad- 
jfreSing himfelf to that part of the audience 
where the prior was feated) when we fee a 
fox painted preaching in a friar’s hood, no- 
body imagines that a fox is meant, but that 
craft and nypocrify are deferibed, which are 
fo often found difguifed in that garb.” 

But it is probable, Mr. Latimer thought this 
levity unbecoming : for when one Venetus, a 
foreigner, not long after, attacked him again 
upon the fame fubje£l, and in manner the 
moil: fcurrilous and provoking, we find him 
ufing a gmyer ftrain., He anfwers, like a 
y ' * fcholar. 
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fcholar, what is worth anfwering ; and, like a 
man of fenfe, leaves the abfurd part tc confute 
itfelf, Whether he ridicuied, however, or rea- 
soned, with fo much of the fpirit of true 
oratory, confidering the times, his harangues 
were fo animated, that they Seldom failed o£* 
their intended effeft : his raillery (hut up the 

5 nor within his inonaftery, and his arguments 
rove Venetus from the univerfity. 

Thefe things greatly alarmed the orjthodox 
Clergy. Of this fort were all the heads of 
colleges, and, indeed, the fenior pa/t of the 
ntiiveriity. Frequent convocations were held ; 
tutors were admonilhed to have a ftridV $ye 
over their pppils ; and academical cenfures o& 
all kinds w ete inflided*' But academical cen- 
fures were found ^nfufficicnt. Mr. Latimer 
continued to piesich, and herefy to fpread. 
The true (pirit of popery, therefore, began to 
exert itfelf, and to call aloud for the fecular 
arm. 

Dr. Weft was at that time bifhop of Ely : 
to him, as their diocefan, the heads of the 
popifti party applied* But the biihop was not 
a man for their purpofe : he was a papili in- 
deed, but moderate. He came to Cambridge, 
however ; examined the ftate of religion, and 
at their intreaty, preached againft heretics : 
but he would do nothing further. Only, in- 
deed, he filenccd Mr. Latimer ; which, as he 
had preached himfelf, was an inftance of his 
prudence. But this gave no great check to 
the reformers. There happened at that time 

to 
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to be a proteftant prior in Cambridge, Dr. 
Barnes, of the Auftin Friers. Hii monaftry was 
exempt from epifcopal jurifdi&ion, and being 
a great admirer of Mr. Latimer, he boldly 
licenced him to preach there. Hither 'lira • 
jarty followed him 3 and the late oppofition 
having greatly excited the curioiity of the 
people, the friers chapel was foon unable to 
contain the crowds that attended. Among 
others, it is remarkable, that the bifhop of 
Ely was often one of his hearers ; and had 
the ingenuity to declare, that Mr. Latimer 
was one of the befl preachers «he had ever 
heuck 

''The credit to his caufe which Mr. Latimer 
nad thus gained by preaching, he maintained 
by fandlity of manners. Mr. Bilney and he did 
not fatisfy themfelves with acting unexception* 
ably, but were daily giving inftances of good- 
nefs, which malice could not fcandalize, nor 
envy miiinterpret. They were always together 
concerting their fehemes. The place where 
they ufed to walk, was long afterwards known 
by the name of the Heretics hill. Cambridge 
at the time was full of their good a&ions : 
their charities to the poor, and friendly vifits 
to the lick and unhappy, were then common 
topics. 

When complaints came from Cambridge of 
the daily increafe of herefy, Tunflal, bifhop 
of London, with an air of fan&ity, fhook 
his head, declaring it was fliameful indeed, 
very fliameful ! Wafham raged loud, and 

talked 
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talked of nothing bqt fire and extirpation, root 
and branch ; while Wolfey treated the whole 
a 5 a jeft, attributing it to the envy of a few 
illiterate priefts, againft men of fiiperior merit. 
.But complaints from Cambridge increaiing 
daily, and Warham of courfe growing moreL 
importunate, the cardinal was at length obliged 
to (hake off his indifference, and begin to ad. 
He ereflcd a court, therefore, confiding of 
bilhops, divines, and canouilts. Tunftal was 
made prefident, and Bilney, Latimer, and one 
or two more, were called upon to anfwer for 
their condud.^ Bilney was confidered as the 
herefiarc, and againft him chiefly the rigour 
of the court was levelled. His examination 
was accordingly fevere : every witnefs was 
heard with fo muclTattention, and every de- 
pofition enlarged upon with fo much bitter- 
nefs,‘ that Tunftal defpaired of mixing any 
temper with the proceedings of his colleagues. 
The proccfs came to an end, and the criminal, 
declaring himfelf what they called an obftinate 
heretic, was found guilty. Here Tunftal had 
an opportunity to ihew the goodnefs of his 
heart. He could not interfere in Mr. Bilney’s 
favour in a judicial way, but he laboured to 
fave him by all the means in his power. The 
good bifhop in the end prevailed : Bilney 
could not withftand the winning rhetoric of 
Tunftal, though he had with flood all the 
menaces of the inflamed Warham. He re- 
canted, bore his faggot, and was difmiffecL 
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As for Mr. Latimer, and the reft, they had 
eafier terms : T unftal omitted no opportunities 
of fhewing mercy, and was dextrous in find- 
ing them ; though it is probable, that, amdhg 
fo many voices, he would hardly hav<? pre-i^* 
..vailed, if the cardinal had not countenanced 
his proceedings. 

The heretics, upon their difmiflion, re- 
turned to Cambridge, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms by their itiends. Amidft 
this mutual jny, Bilney alone feemed unaf- 
fected ; he fhunned the fight of his acquaint- 
ance, and received their officious congratula- 
tion with confufion and blu flics. Jn this 
ftate he continued about three years, reading 
much, avoiding company, and, in all refpeCls, 
obferving the feverity of an afcetic. During 
this time, and efpecially towards the latter 
part of it, he would frequently be throwing 
out obfeure hints of his meditating fome ex- 
traordinary defign. He would fay that he Was 
now almoft prepared that he would fhortly 
go up to Jerufaiem ; — and, that God muft be 
glorif.cd.in him. After keeping his friends 
awhile in fufpenfc by this myilerious language, 
he told them, at laft, that he was fully deter- 
mined to expiate his late fhameful abjuration 
by his death. What they could oppofe had 
no 'weight. He had taken his refolunon ; and, 
breaking at once from all his attachments in 
Cambridge, he fetout for Norfolk, which was 
the place of his nativity ; and which, for that 

reafoa 
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reafon, he chofe to make the fcene of his death. 
When he came there, he went about the coun- 
try, confeffing his guilt in abjuring a faith, in 
which he was now determined to die. Po- 
..pery,«he told the people, was a moil diaboli- 
cal religion ; and exhorted them to beware of 
idolatry, and to trull no longer in the cowl of 
St. Francis, in prayers to faints, in pilgrima- 
ges, penances, and indulgences; but rather 
to believe in Jefus Chrift, and to lead good 
lives ; which was all that God required of 
them. 

The repoi* of this very extraordinary 

J readier foon reached the ears of the bifliop of 
Norwich, who watched over thpfe parts with 
the zeal of an inquifitor. Mr. Bilney was 
quickly apprehended, and fecured in the 
county-goal. While he lay there waiting the 
arrival of the writ for his execution, he gave 
very furprifmg in (lances of a firm and collected 
mind. He began now to recover from that 
abjedl (late of melancholy which had before 
opprefled him. Some of his friends found 
him eating a hearty fupper the night before 
his execution ; and exprefling their furprize, 
he told them, he was but doing what they had 
daily examples of in common life : he was only 
keeping his cottage in repair, while he conti- 
nued to inhabit it. The fame compofure ran 
through his whole behaviour ; and his con* 
verfation was that evening more agreeable than 
his friends almoft ever remembered it. He 

dwelt 
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dwelt much upon a paflage in Ifaiah, which 
he faid gave him much comfort. “ Fear not, 
for I have redeemed thee ; thou art mine. 
When thou walkeft in the fire, it (hall not burn 
thee : I am the Lord thy God.” With equal 
onftancy he went through his l*ft trial. His 
death, which Mr. Fox relates at large, was as 
noble an inftance of chriflian courage as thofe 
times, fruitful of fuch examples, afforded. 
The popifh party would have had it afterwards 
believed he died in their faith : and great 
pains were taken by many of them to propa* 
gate the ftory. But Mr. Fox, hifhop Burnet, 
an^ethers, have fufficiently refuted the many 
idle things which were faid upon that occa- 
sion. 

The following account of him, Mr. Latimer 
hath left us in a letter to a friend. 

“ I have known Bilney,” fays he, ** a 
great while ; and, to tell you what I have al» 
ways thought of him, I have known few fo 
ready to do every man good, after his power ; 
noifomc, wittingly, to none ; and, towards his 
enemy, charitable and reconcileable. To be 
fliort, he was a very fimple, good foul, no- 
thing meet for this wicked world ; whole evil 
Hate he would lament and bewail, as much as 
any man that 1 never knew. As for his fin* 
gular learning, as well in the holy ferip- 
tures, as in other good letters, I will not now 
fpeak of it. How he ordered, or miford ered 
bimfelf in judgment, I cannot tell, nor will I 
meddle withal : but 1 cannot but wonder, if 

a man 
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a man living fo mercifully, fo charitably, fo* 
patiently, fo continently, fo ltudioufly, and 
fovirtuoufly* fhould die an evil death.” 

It happened that, among other t rafts about 
this time difperfed, there was one written i.i a 
warmer language than ordinary. It was en^ 
titled. The Supplication of the Beggars, and 
contained a very fevere inveftive againft the- 
regular clergy. This piece routed the whole* 
body ; and a fuccefsful application was made 
to the king, who immediately iifiied out a- 
moft fevere proclamation againft heretical- 
books, -impov/ering the biihops to imprifon or 
fine all perfons fufpefted of having them>till 
the party had purged himfelf^or abjured ; and 
ftieriffs were to arreil all fufpefted perfons, and 
deliver them to the biihops. 

The fword thus put into the hands of the 
clergy, was prefently unfheathed. The ef- 
lefts of this proclamation were indeed- very 
dreadful. It would furprize the good people' 
of England at this day to hear, that many of 
their forefathers were burnt for reading the 
Bible, and teaching their children the Ten 
Commandments, and die Lord’s Prayer in 
Englifh : but fuch things were then called he* 
refy. 

On this occaiion Mr. Latimer took upon 
him to write to the king. He. had preached 
before him once or twice at Windfor* and had 
been taken notice of by him in ? more affable 
manner than that monarch ufually indulged to- 
wards his fubjefts : but, whatever hopes o£ 

preferment 
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^preferment his fovereign’s favour might have 
railed in him, as he was generally confidcred 
as one of the mod eminent of thofe who fa- 
voured proteliantifm, he thought it became 
him to be one of the, moil forward in oppofing 
popery. His letter is the pi&ure of an honeft 
fincere heart ; and was chiefly intended to 
point out to the king the bad intention of the 
bifhops in procuring the proclamation. 

“ St. Auguftin,” fays he, “ in an epiftle 
to Cafulanus, tells us, That he who, through 
fear, hideth the truth, provoketh the wrath 
of Heaven, as a pelfon who fears man more 
thsrft God.— And St. Chryfultom, to the fame 
'effect, gives it, as his opinion, That a perfoti 
may betray the truth as well by concealing' it, 
as diiguifmg it.-— Thefe fentences, great king, 
occurred to me very lately ; and have had fuch 
an effect upon me, that 1 mull either open my 
xonfcience to your majefty, or rank myfdf 
among fuch perfons as thefe two holy fathers 
cenfurc. The latter I cannot think of. 

“ But, alas! there are men upon whom 
fuch fevere cenfures can have no effect : there 
are men, who, pretending to be guides and 
teachers in religion, not only conceal the truth, 
but prohibit others to fet it forth : blind guides 
who lhut up the kingdom of Heaven from 
men, and will neither enter in themfelves, 
neither fufFer them that would to enter; and, 
not content with obftrudting the word of God 
-to the utipoil of their own authority, they have 
contrived, by their fubtil pra&ices, to draw 

in 
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in to their affiftance the civil power in almoft 
all the ftates of chriftendom. In this nation* 
efpecially, they have long impofed upon their 
fubje&s by their delufions* and kept them in 
awe r by their fpiritual gen fares ; and* when 
they faw the truth likely to prevail* and ga- 
ther ftrength from their oppofition* they have 
at length obtained your majefty’s proclama- 
tion in their favour* and have got it de- 
clared treafon to read the fcripture in En- 
glish. 

11 Hear me, I befcech your majefty, a few 
words, and Yet me intre& you to call to mind 
the example of Chrift and fc his apoftlcs^fheir 
manner of life, their preaching, and whole be- 
haviour ; that, comparing them with the fpi- 
ritual guides of thefe days, your majefty may 
the better judge who are the true followers of 
Chrift. 

“ And* firft, it is evident, that fimplicity 
of manners* and hearts, fequeftered from the 
world, were the ftriking charaftrriftics of the 
£rft preachers of the Gofpel, and of our blefted 
Lord himfelf. Poverty in fpirit was then prac- 
tifed as well as preached. Alas ! it is fmee 
thofe days that chriftian teachers* roaiking 
their worldly hearts under a pretence of volun- 
tary poverty, and an excluiion from carnal 
things* have wormed themfelves into more 
,than regal wealth ; and have wickedly kept 
what they have craftily obtained, by foment- 
ing foreign or domeftic ftrife, in all places* as 
their purpofes were bell ferved ; and by blaf- 

phen ouflj 
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phemoufly dealing out even the buniflunents of 
Heaven againlt all who had relolution enough 
•to make a Hand again ft their corruptions, fly 
what arts they have evaded a late ad of parlia- 
ment againft their qpcroachments, your* ma- 
jefty well knows.— Think not, gracious fove- 
reign, that I exceed the bounds of charity in 
what I fay : I only offer to your majefty’s con- 
fideration a rule which was once prescribed by a 
greater mailer, * By their fruits you (hall know 
them.* 

4 ‘ Another mark of the true difciples of 
Chrift, is, their beiifg at all times expofed to 
perfection. It would be endlefs to quote all 
the paftages of feripture in which this burden 
is univerfally laid upon good chriftians. Con- 
tempt and reproach is their common lot, and 
often the moll violent perfections, even to 
death itfelf. Where-ever, therefore, the word 
of God is truly preached, you mud exped to 
fee perfecution in one (hape or other. On the 
contrary, wherever you fee cafe and luxury, 
and a quiet poffeffion of worldly pleafures, 
there the truth cannot poflibly be. For the 
world loveth only fuch as are worldly ; and 
the favourers of the Gofpel can exped nothing 
in it from reafon, and are jjromifed nothing in 
it by feripture, but vexation and trouble,— 
From this diftindion again, your majefty, by 
the affiftance of the above-mentioned rule, 
4 By their fruits you (hall know them, 9 will be 
able to judge, who are the ttue followers of 
Chrift,: where-ever you obferve perfecution, 

there 
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there is more than a probability that the truth? 
lies on the perfected fide. 

44 As for a notion, which has been infufed 
into your in aj city, that the feriptures, in the 
hands of the people, mi^ht move them to re- 
bellion, your majefty may judge of the falfe- 
hood of this like wile by the fame rule : 4 By 
their fruit you (hall know them.* How is it 
poihblc that a book, which inculcates obedi- 
ence to magiilratcs with the greatefl earnelt- 
nefs, can be the caufe of fedition ? The thing 
fpeaks itfelf, and difeovers only how much their 
malice is at » lofs for tcJjrcs of invective, 

** When king David fent ambalTadOrs to 
the young king of the Ammonites, to condole 
with him upon the death of his -father, your 
majefty may remember what unadvifed counfel 
was given to that rafh piincc. liis counfellors 
put it into his head, contrary to all leafon, 
that David’s meftengers came only as fpies, 
and that David certainly meant an invalion* 
The young king, upon this, without faither 
ceremony, wautonly fhaved the heads of the 
;ambafladors, and treated them with other in- 
fiances of contempt. But the following verfes 
inform us how the affair ended. The deitruc- 
tion of the whole land, we read, was the con- 
fequence of the king’s liftening to imprudent 
counfel. , 

44 Let not, great king, this fait find its pa- 
rallel in ]£ngliih itory. The amb^fTa^pns of 
a great prince are now making fqjit 
■the holy evangeliils and the apoftlcs of (fhrili. 

' ' ' % ‘ Be 
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fee upon your guard ; and believe not the idle 
tales of thofe who would perfuade you, that 
thefe mcflengers of peace are coming to fepnent 
fedition in your land. Would your majeliy 
know the true caufe of this confederacy, as I 
may well call it, agatnft the word of, God ; 
examine the lives of thofe who are the leaders 
of it, and confider whether there may not be 
fome private rcafons inducing fuch perfons to 
keep a book in concealment, which cries out 
loudly againll all kinds of vice : and, if your 
majefty wants to know the fource of rebellions, 
1 think a much fairer^mc may b^conjedured 
at, th*n the ule of an Englifli Bible. For my 
own part, 1 have long been of opinion, that a 
greater encouragement of all kinds of civil dis- 
order could hardly have been invented, than 
the church- trade of pardons and indulgences : 
to which may be added the bad examples of 
the clergy, and the little care they are gene- 
rally thought to take in the difeharge of their 
duty, 

u As for thofe who are now in queftion 
about your majefty’s late proclamation, I am 
credibly informed, there is not one among them, 
who hath not, in every refped, demeaned 
himfelf as a peaceable and good fubjclt ; ex- 
cepting only this one cafe, in which they 
thought their religion and confciences con- 
cerned. In this particular, however, I excufe 
them not : nor will I take upon me intirely ta 
defend the books for which they differ ; for, 
indeed, many of them I have never read: only 

Vol f II* Q thu 
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this your majefty muft give me leave toiay, that 
it is impoffible the many inconveniences can 
follow from thefe books, and efpecially from 
the fcripture, which they would perfuade man- 
kind, will follow* 

41 Accept, gracious fovereign, without dif- 
pleafure, what 1 have written. I thought it 
tny duty to mention thefe things to your ma- 
jelly. No perfonal quarrel, as God fhall judge 
me, have 1 with any man : I wanted only to 
induce your majclty to conlider well what 
kind of perfons you have about you, and the 
ends for which they V?unfel : indeed, great 
prince, many of them, or they are much fJan- 
dered, have very private ends. God grant 
your majeily may fee through all the defigns 
of evil men ; and be, in all things, equal to 
the high office with which you are entrufted ! 
But, gracious king, remember yourfelf ; have 
pity upon your own foul ; and think that the 
day is at hand, when you lhall give account 
of your office, and of the blood that hath 
been (hed by your fword. In the which day, 
that your grace may Hand ftedfaftly, and not 
be aihamed, but be clear and ready in your 
aeckoning, and have your pardon fealed with 
the blood of our Saviour thrift, which only 
lerveth at that day, is my daily prayer to him 
who fuffered death for our fins. The fpirit of 
God preferve you !” 

With luch freedom did this worthy man ad- 
drcls his fovereign; but the influence of the 

popifli 
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fopifli party was then fo great, that his letter 
produced no effed. 

The king’s divorce was not yet brought to 
an iflue. The legantine court, under the in- 
fluence of Rome, was flow in its detenmna- 
toons. But the lediouThefs of the fun at length 
got the better of Henry’s patience; and, find- 
ing himfelf duped by the Roman pontiff, he 
took it into hrs own hands : the pope’s power 
was abrogated in England, and the king’s fu- 
premacy cftablilhed in its flead. 

The part which Mr. Latimer aded in this 
affair, was one of thej&dl things wjifch brought 
him forward in life. 

Among thofe who ferved the king in it, 
was Dr. Butts, his phyfician. This gentle- 
man being fent to Cambridge, began immedi- 
ately to pay his court to the proteftant party, 
from whom the king expected moll unanimity 
in his favour. Among the firft, he made his 
application to Mr. Latimer, as a perfon mod 
likely to ferve him ; begging that he would 
colled the opinions of his friends in the cafe, 
and do his utmoft to bring over thofe of mod 
eminence, who were Hill inclined to the pa- 

S . Mr. Latimer, who was a thorough 
d to the caui'e he was to follicit, under- 
took it with his ufual zeal; and difcharged 
himfelf fo much to the fatisfadion of the doc- 
tor, that, when that gentleman returned to 
court, he took Mr. Latimer along with him ; 
and lord Cromwell, who conceived a high 
G 2 regard 
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regard for Mr. Latimer, very foon procured 
him a benefice. 

This living was in Wiltlhire, whither Mr. 
Latimer refolved, as foon as pofiible, to re- 
paid and keep aconilant refidence. His friend 
Dr. Butts, lurprifed a'*, his refolution, did 
what he could to perfuade him from it. He 
was deferring, he told him, the faired appear- 
ances of making his fortune. But Mr. Latimer 
was not a man on whom fuch arguments had 
any weight. He had no other notion of 
making his fortune, than that of putting him- 
felf in* a w$y of bei*^ ufeful. He left the 
court, therefore, and entered immediately 
upon the duties of his pari(h ; hoping to be of 
fome ufe in the wo. Id, by iaithfully exerting, 
in a private datiou, fuch abilities as God had 
given him. His behaviour was fuitable to 
his refolutions. He thoroughly coniidered the 
office of a clergyman ; and difeharged it in 
the mod conftientious manner. Nor was he 
fatisfied with dilcharging it in his own pariih, 
but extended his labours throughout the coun- 
ty, where he obferved the paftoral care moil 
neglc&ed ; having, for this purpofe, obtained 
a general licence from the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 

His preaching, which was in a drain 
.wholly different from the preaching of the 
times, foon made him acceptable to the peo- 
ple ; among whom, in a little time, he efta- 
bliftied himfelf in great credit. He was treated 
likewife very civilly by the neighbouring gen- 
try; 
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try ; and at Briftol, where he often preached y 
he was countenanced by the mag ill rates. The 
reputation he was thub daily gaining, prcfently 
alarmed the orthodox clergy in thole parts. 
Their oppofitiou to ^im appealed firfton*this 
occafion : 

The mayor of Briftol had appointed him 
to preach there on an Eafterfundav. Public 
notice had been given, and all people wtre 
picafcd ; when fuddeidy there came out an 
Order from the bifhop or Briftol, prohibiting 
any one to preach there without his licence. 
The clergy of the pUt# waited ifJ>on Mr. La- 
timer,' informed him of the bilhop’s oider, 
and, knowing that he had no fuch a licence* 
gt were extremely forry, that they were, by 
that means, deprived of the pleafure of hear* 
ing an excellent difeourfe from him.” Mr. 
Latimer received their civility with a fmile ; 
for he had been apprifed of the affair, and 
well knew, that thefe were the very perfous 
who had v/ritten to the bifhop againft him. 

Their oppofition to him became afterward* 
more publick. Some of them afeended the 
pulpit in their zeal, and inveighed again!! 
Kim with great indecency of language. Of 
thefe the molt forward was one Hubberdin, an 
empty, impudent fellow, who could fay no- 
thing of his own, but any thing that was put 
into his mouth. Through this inftrument, 
and others of the fame kind, fuch liberties 
were taken with Mr. Latimer's chara&cr, 
that he thought it proper, at length, to juf- 
G 3 tify 
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tify himfelf; and, accordingly, called upon 
his maligners to accufe him publicly before 
the mayor at Briflol. And, with all meil 
of candour he was juilified ; for, when that 
magistrate convened both parties, and put the 
accufcrs upon producing legal proof of what 
they had (aid, nothing of that kind appeared ; 
but the whole accufation was left to red upon 
the uncertain evidence of fome hear (ay infor- 
mation. 

His enemies, however, were not thus 
filenced. The party againd him became daily 
ltrcnger and •'more infiSv. ~d. it confided, in 
general, of the country prieds of thofe* parts, 
headed by fome divines of more eminence. 
r I hefeperfons, after mature deliberation, drew 
up articles againd him; extracted chiefly from 
his fermons ; in which he was charged with 
fpeaking lightly of the worihip of faints ; 
with faying, that there was no material fire 
in hell ; and, that he had rather be in purga- 
tory, than in Lollard’s tower. Thele arti- 
cles, in the form of an accufation, were laid 
before Stokedey, bifhop of London. This 
prelate immediately cited Mr. Latimer to ap- 
bear before him. But Mr. Latimer, indead 
of obeying the citation, appealed to his own 
ordinary ; thinking himfelf wholly exempt 
from the jurifdi&ion of any other bifhop. 
Stokedey, upon this, making a private caufe 
of it, was determined at any rate to get him 
in his power. He applied therefore to arch- 
bifhop Warham, whofe zeal was nearly of a 

temper 
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temper with his own malice. The archbi(ho[ 
being eafily perfuaded, cited Mr. Latimer to 
appear forthwith in his own court; where the 
bilnop of London, and fome other bifliops* 
were commifiioned to examine him. An* ar- 
chiepifcopal citation brought Mr. Latimer at 
once to a compliance. His friends would 
have had him to leave the country ; but their 
peifuafions were in vain. Before he fet out 
for London, he wrote the following letter to a 
friend. 

€t I marvel not a little, that my lord of 
London, having fo a dio^efc committed 
to hid care, anl fo peopled as it is. can have 
leifure either to trouble me, or to trouble him* 
ft If with me, fo poor a wretch, a Granger to 
him, and nothing pertaining to his cure. Me- 
thinks it were more comely for my lord, if it 
were comely for me to fay fo, to be a preacher 
himfelf, than to be a difquieter of preachers. 
If it would pleafe his lordlhip to take fo great 
labour and pain, as to come and preach in my 
Jitile bifhopric at Weftkington, whether I were 
rrefent or abfent, I would thank his lordihip 
heartily for helping, to difeharge me in my 
cure, as long as his predication was fruitful,, 
and to the edification of my pariihoners. But 
he may do as he pleafeth. I pray God he may 
do as well as I would wi(h him to do. And, 
as to my preaching, I truft in God, my lord 
of London cannot jufllv reprove it, if it be 
taken as I fpake it ; elie it is not my preach* 
ing. Either my lord of London will judge 
G 4 mine 
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'VAine outward man, or mine inward man. If 
he will have to do only with mine outward 
man, how J have ordered my life, I truA I 
ihall pkafe both my Lord God, and alio my 
lord* of London; for 1 have taught but ac- 
cording to the feriptures, and the antient in- 
terpreters of feriptures ; and with all diligence 
moved my auditors to faith and charity : and, 
as for voluntary things, ( reproved the abufe, 
without condemning the things themfelves. 
But, if my lord will needs invade my inward 
man, and break violently into my heart, I 
fear then, indeed, I rthr^difpleafe my lord of 
London. Finally, as you fay, the matter is 
weighty, even as weighty as my life is worth, 
and ought to be well looked to; how to look 
well to it I know not, other wife than to pray 
t6 my Lord God night and day, that, as he 
hath boldened me to preach his truth, fi> he 
likewife will ftrengthen me to fufter for it: 
and I truft that God will help me ; which 
truft, if I had not, the ocean -fe a fhould have 
divided my lord of London and me by this 
time.” 

In this laudable temper Mr. Latimer fet out 
for London. It was in the depth of winter, 
and he was at this time labouring under a fe- 
vere fit both of the Aone and cholic. Theie 
things were hard upon him ; but what mod 
diftrefled him was, the thought of leaving his 
pariOi fo expofed, where the popiih clergy 
woqld not fail to undo, in his abfence, what 
he had hitherto done. When he arrived in 

London, 
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London, he found a court of bifhopj and ci|f 
nonills aflembled to receive him ; where, in- 
Head of being examined, as he expected. . 
about his fermons, the following paper was 
offered to him, which he was ordered to/ub- 
fcribe. • 

u I believe, that there is a purgatory to 
purge the fouls of the dead after this life : 
that the fouls in purgatory are holpen with the 
mattes, prayers, and alms of the living : that 
the faints do pray as mediators for us in hea- 
ven : that it is profitable for chriltians to call 
upon the faints, that tfcwy may pray as media- 
tors for us unto Gtfd : that pilgrimages and 
oblations done to the fcpulchres and rcliqucs 
of faints, are meritorious : that they which 
have vowed perpetual challity, may not break 
their vow, without the difpenfation of the 
pope : that the keys of binding and Joofing, 
delivered to Peter, do flill remain with the 
bifhops of Rome, hi: fuccdlbrs, although they 
live wickedly ; and are, by no means, not at 
any time, committed to laymen : that men 
may merit, at God’s hand, by failing, prayer, 
and other works of piety : that they which arc 
forbidden of .the bifhop to preach, as fuf- 
pe&ed perfons, ought to ccafe until they have 
purged themfelves before the faid bifhop : 
that the fad which is ufed in Lent, and other 
falls prescribed by the canons, are to be ob- 
served : that God, in every one of the feven 
facramente, giveth grace to a man rightly re- 
G 5 ceiving 
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f jiving the fame : that confecrations, fanftify- 
Itigs, and bleffings, by cuftom received into 
the churchy are profitable : that it is laudable 
and profitable, that the venerable images of 
the crucifix, and other faints, ihauld be had in 
the Ihurch as a remembrance, and to the ho* 
nour and worlhipof Jefus Chrift and his faints: 
that it is laudable and profitable to deck and 
clothe thofe images, and to fet up burning 
lights before them, to the honour of the faid 
faints.” 

This paper being offered to Mr. Latimer, 
he read it over, ana returned it again, refufe- 
ing to fign it. r 1 He archWhop, with a frown, 
defired he would confider what he did. We 
jntend not,” fays he, 11 Mr. Latimer, to be 
hard upon you ; we difmifs you, for the pre- 
fent : take a copy of the articles ; examine 
them carefully ; and God grant, that, at our 
next meeting, we may find each other in bet- 
ter temper.” 

At the next meeting, and at feveral fuc- 
cccding ones, the fame feene was afted over 
again : both fides continued inflexible. The 
bifhops, however, being determined, if poffi- 
ble, to make him comply, began to treat him 
with more feverity. Of one of thefe exami- 
tions he gives us the following account. 

u I was brought out,” fays he, “ to be ex- 
amined in a chamber, where I was wont to 
be examined ; but at this time it was fomewhat 
altered. For, whereas before there was a fire 

in 
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in the chimney, now the fire was taken 
and an arras hanged over the chimney ; ana 
the table flood near the chimney’s end. There 
was, among thefe bifhops that examined me, 
one with whom I have been very familiar, and 
whom I took for my great friend, an aged 
man, and he fat next the table-end. Then, 
among other quefiions he pat forth one, a 
very Tubtle and crafty one ; and, when I 
fhould make anfwer, • I pray you, Mr. Lati- 
mer,’ faidhe, * fpeak out; 1 am very thick of 
hearing, , and here be many that fit far off/ 
I marvelled at this, bidden to fpeak 

out, and began to ztfifdecm, an? gave an ear 
to the chimney; and there I heard a pen 
plainly fcratching behind the cloth. They 
had appointed one there to write all my 
anfwers, that I fhould not flare from them. 
God was my good Lord, and gave me an* 
fivers; I could never clfe haveefcaped them.” 

Thus the bifhops continued to diltrefs Mr, 
Litimer ; three times every week they regu- 
larly font for him, with a view either to elide 
fomething from him by captious quefiions ; or 
to teaze him at length into a compliance: and 
indeed, at length, he was tired out. Accord- 
ingly, when ho was next fummoned, in (lead 
of going himfelf, lie fent a letter to the arch- 
bifhop; in which, with great freedom, he tells 
him, That the treatment he had of late met 
with, had fretted iiim into fuch a diforder, as 
rciidwed him unfit to attend them that day ; 

G 6 tin 
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in the mean time, he could not help 
taking (his opportunity to expoftulate with his 
grace, for detaining him To long from the dif- 
charge of his duty : that it Teemed to him moll 
unaceountable, tnat they, who never preached 
themfelves, fhould hinder others : that, as for 
their examination of him, he really could not 
imagine what they aimed at ; they pretended 
one thing in the beginning, and another in the 
progrefs : that, if his fermons were what 
gave offence, which, he perfuaded himfelf, 
were neither contrary to the truth, nor to any 
canon of the chu>\n, ^te^was ready to anfwer 
whatever might be thought exceptionable in 
them : that he wifhed a little more regard 
might be had to the judgment, of the people ; 
and, that a diltindlion might be made between 
the ordinances of God and man : that, if fome 
abufes in religion did prevail, (as was then 
commonly fuppofed) he thought preaching 
was the belt means to difeounte nance them : 
that he wifhed all paflors might be obliged to 
perform their duty ; but that, however, liberty 
might be given to thofe who were willing : 
that, as for the articles propofed to him, no 
begged to be excufed from fubferibing them ; 
while he lived he never would abet fuperfli- 
tion and, that, laftly, he hoped the archbi- 
fhop would excufe what he had written ; he 
knew his duty to his fuperiors, and would prac- 
tife it ; but, in that cafe, he thought a ftron- 
ger obligation laid upon him. 


What 
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What particular effefl this letter produg 
we are not informed ; but the king, npfnz 
of the ill ufage Mr. Latimer met with, moft 
probably by the lord Cromwell’s means, inter- 

S ofed in his behalf, and refeued him out yf the 
ands of his enemies. Mr. Fox leaves it in 
doubt, whether he was not, at length, pre- 
vailed upon to fubferibe the bifhop’s articles ; 
but we think it pad dil'pute that he did not; 
for, if he had, what occafion had the king to 
interpofc ? 

The unfortunate Ann Boleyn was at that 
time the favourite vifo riiLH^nry, She had 
imbibed from her^outh the principles of the 
reformation, and continued dill inclined to it. 
Whether (he had been acquainted with Mr, 
Latimer betore (he met with him now at court, 
does not appear : the was extremely taken, 
howeier, with his iimplicity, and apodolic 
appearance ; and mentioned him to her friends, 
as a perfon, in her opinion, as well qualified as 
any (he had (een to forwaid the reformation. 
One of her friends, and as much her favourite 
as any, was the lord Cromwell, who failed 
not, with his ufual add refs, to raife Mr. La* 
timer dill higher in her eileem. In (hort, the 
queen and the minifter agreed in thinking, that 
he was a man endowed with too many public 
virtues to be fulferrd to live obfeure in a pri- 
vate datiou ; and joined in an earned recom- 
mendation of him to the king for a bilhopric. 
Such fuitors would have carried an harder point; 

nor. 
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. indeed, did the king want much £>llid- 
tation*n» his favour. 

It happened that the fees of Worcefter and* 
Salilbury were at that time vacant by the de- 
' privation of Ghinuccii, and Campcgio, two 
Italian bifhops, who fell under the king's dif- 
pleafure upon his rupture with Rome. The 
former of thefe was offered to Mr. Latimer. 
As he had been at no pains to procure this 
promotion, he looked upon it as the work of? 
rrovidence, and accepted it without much per- 
fuafion. Indeed he had met with Co very rough 
a check already ?^"-j/Jvate clergyman, and- 
faw before him fo hazardous a proipedt in his 
old ftation, that he thought it neceilary, both 
for his own fafety, and for the fake of being of 
more fervice- in the world, to fhtowd himfelf 
under a little temporal power. 

How he difeharged his new office may eafily. 
be imagined. An honeft confcience, which, 
was his rule of conduct in one llation, might 
be fuppofed fuch in another. But we are not 
kft to conjecture. All the hiltorians of thefe 
times, mention him as a perfon remarkably 
zealous in the difeharge of his duty. In over- 
looking the clergy of his diocefe, which he 
thought the chief bianch of the epifcopal of* 
hce, exciting in them a zeal for religion, and. 
obliging them, at leaft, to a legal performance, 
of tneir duty, he was uncommonly adtive,. 
warm, and rtfolute. With the fame fpirit he- 
prefidedover his ecclcfiaftical court j and either. 

rooted. 
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footed out fuch crimes as were there cogjuf 
ble, or prevented their becoming exemplary* 
by forcing them into corners. In vifiting, he 
was frequent and obfervant ; in ordaining, 
ft rid and wary ; in preachings indefatigable ; 
in reproving and exhorting, levere and perfua- 
five. 

Thus far he could aft with authority ; but, 
in other things, he found himfelf under diffi- 
culties. The ceremonies of the popifti wor- 
fhip gave him great offence ; and he neither 
durft, in times fo dangerous and unfettled, lay 
them entirely afide ; fU ft* other hand, 
was he willing entirely to retain them, lit 
this dilemma his addrefs was admirable. He 
enquired into their origin; and, when he 
found any of them, as fome of them were, de* 
rived from a good meaning, he took care to 
inculcate the original meaning, though itfclf a 
corruption, in the room of a more corrupt 
pradhee. Thus he put the people in mind, 
when bread and water were diftributed, that* 
thefe elements, which had long been thought, 
endowed with a kind of magical influence, 
were nothing more than appendages to the. 
two facraments of the Lord’s fupper, and 
baptifm : the former, he faid, reminded us 
of Chrift’s death ; and the latter was only a 
Ample reprefen tation of our being purified from 
fin. By thus reducing popery to its princi* 
pies, he improved, in fome meafurc, a bad 
dock, by lopping from it a few fruitlcfs ex- 
crefcences. 


While 
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YJlile his endeavours % to refoim were thus 
confined within his own diocefe, he was called 
upon to exert them in a more public manner ; 
having received a fummons to attend the 
parliament and convocation. This meeting 
was opened, in the ufual®form, by a fcrmon, 
or rather an oration, fpoken by the bilhop of 
Worcefter, whole e’oqucnce was at this time, 
every where famous. But, as he did not di- 
ftinguifh himfelf in the debates of this co ivo- 
cation, for debating, which ran veiy high be- 
tween the protcilant and popifh parties, was 
not his talent our purpofe to enter 

into a detail of the feveral tianfadions pt it. 
We fhall only ado, tint an animated attempt 
was at this time made to get him and Cranmer 
iligmati7ed by fome public cenfure : but, 
through their own and Cromwell’s intereft, 
they were too well cftabhlhcd to ftar any opcu 
attack from their enemies. 

In the nuan while, the bifhop of Worcefter, 
highly fatisfied with the profpeCt of a re- 
formation, repm i ed to his diocefe, having 
made no longer ftay in 1 ondon th m was ab- 
folutely mctfliry. He hid no talents, and he 
knew that he had none, tor ftate-affairs ; and 
therefoie he meddltd not with them. Hi s 
whole ambition vas to difcharge the paftoral 
functions of a biftiop, ncirher aiming to dis- 
play the abilities of the ilutefman, nor thofe 
of the courtier. How very unqualified he was 
to fuppert the latter of thefe characters, will 
fuffiuently appear fiom the following ftory. 

It 
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It was the cuftom in thofe days for 
flops, upon the coming in of the new year, 
to make presents to the king ; and many of 
them would pit lent veiy liberally, propoi- 
tioning their girts to their expt&ances.* A- 
mong the left, the Bifhop of Worcefter, be- 
ing at this time in town, waited upon the king 
with his offering ; but, inftead of a purfc of 
go’d, which was the common oblation, he 
prefented a New Teftament, with a leaf dou- 
bled down, in a very cunfpicucu* manner, to 
this paflage, “ Whoremongers and adulterer* 
God will judge." 0 1 - 

1 he biftiop of Worcefter, being again fettled 
in his diccefe, went on, with his ufual applica- 
tion, in the difeharge of his duty : but we 
meet with no particulars of his behaviour at 
this time, except oniy in one inilance. A 
gentleman ot Warwickfhire, in a purchafe, 
had done fome hard things to a poor man in 
his neighbourhood ; yet he had kept within 
the limits of the law, taking the advantage of 
fome unguarded expreffion in a flatute ; hav« 
ing a brother a juft ice of the peace, and 
enough acquainted with the law to do mif- 
chieff who bad negociated the affair for him. 
As thefe two brothers were men of great for- 
tune in the country, and over awed the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, the poor man had nothing 
to do, but lo fit quietly under his oppreflion. 
Bu,t while he was reconciling liimfelf to what 
had happened, fome of his friends put him 
upon applying, in the way of a complaint, to 
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^SW'jlhop of Worcefttr, whofe chara&er, as 
the common patron of the poor and opprefled,. 
was every wheie much fpoken of. The poor 
man approved the advice, and taking a jour- 
ney “to the bifhop, acquainted him with the 
whole affair. The biihop heard his flory, pi- 
tied his cafe, and fcnt him home, with a pro* 
mife of his protection. Accordingly, he foon 
after wrote to the jullice, who had been the* 
chief agent in the afLir, and endeavoured, by 
proper arguments, to raife in him a fenie of 
the injury he had been^uilty of; fpeaking hisr 
mind very fj erirt»tffn of hj in and his brother, 
yet treating them, ar the fame time, with pro- 
per civility. The t.vo gentlemen were greatly 
mccnfcd at tbL letter, and anfwered it in the 
(pint of deteded guilt ; “ They had done 
only what was right, and would abide by it : 
that, as for the fufferer, the law was open ; 
and, as fo»- him, they could not but think he 
interfered very impertinently in an affair 
which did not concern him.” But in the 
biihop of Worcefter they had not to do with a 
perfon, who was cafi!/ haken from an honeft 
purpofe. He acquainted them, in few words, 
41 That if the caufe of his complaint was not 
forthwith removed, he certainly would himfelf 
lay the whole affair before the king/’ And 
be had been, without doubt, as good as his 
word ; but his adverfaries did not care to put 
bim to a trial. 

Having now been about two years refident 
in his diocefc, he was called up again to town 

in 
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m the year 1 5 39, to attend the 
parliament. Soon after his arrival in London, 
he was accufed before the king of preaching 
a feditious fermon. The fermon was preached 
at court, and the preacher, according t0 his 
cuftom, had been,* unq’idtionabJy, fevere 
enough again (l whatever he obferved amifs. 
His accufer, who is faid to have been a perfon 
of great eminence about the king, was molt 
probably the biftiop of VVinchefter. But La- 
timer being called upon b y the king, with 
fume (krone fs, to vindicate himfelf, was fo far 
from denying, or c^tn what he had 

faid, that he boldly jullified it ; and turning 
to the king, with that nol le uiRonccrn which 
a good conlcicncc infpiies, made this anfwer: 

I never tho-ght my (Ilf worthy, nor I never 
Cued to be a preveber l °fore your grace ; but 
1 was called to it, and would be willing, if 
you miflike me, to give pla'e to my betters ; 
for I grant there be a great many more wor- 
thy of the room than I a:n ; and if it be your 
grace’s pleafure to allow them for preachers, I 
could be content to b'ar their books af.er 
them. But if your <*’ace allow me for a 
preacher, I would defire you to give me leave 
to difeharge my confidence, and to frame my 
doctiine according to my audience. I had 
been a very dolt indeed, to have preached fo 
at the borders of your realm, as I preach be- 
fore your grace.” The greatnefs of this an- 
fwer baffled his accufer’s malice ; the feveriry 
of the king’s countenance changed into a gra- 
cious 
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> an d the hi (hop was difmifled 
with that obliging freedom, which this mo* 
narch never ufed, but to thefe whom he 
eil ce m ed. 

The parliament, whiefy had been fummoned 
to meet on the 28th of April, having now 
fat a week, and being ready to enter upon bu- 
finefs, the lord chancellor, on the 5 th of May, 
infoimed the lords from the ki.ig, “ That his 
majeity had, with extreme uneafinefs, ob- 
ferved the dift rafted condition of his fubjefts, 
with regird to religio^ ; that he had nothing 
fo mucJi vA hc^u/i .v to eft^blilb an uniformity 
of opinion Mmongil them ; and that he/there- 
fen*, Jt iii t'd the lords would immediately ap- 
point i\ < ommittee to examine the feveral opi- 
nio^ 1 hat prevailed, and to fix upon certain 
articles for a general agreement.” It was the 
manner, it Items, of thofc times, to ufe no 
Ceremony in fixing a (Lindani for men to think 
by ; and to vary that llandard with as little 
ceremony, as new modes of thinking prevailed. 
The parliament, therefore, without any diffi- 
culty, complied ; and named for a committee, 
the lord Cromwell, the two archbifhops, and 
the bilhops of Worcefler, Ely, Durham, Bath 
and Wells, Carlifle, and Bangor. Men of fo 
oppofite a way of thinking were not likely to 
agree. After eleven days, therefore, fpent in 
warm debates, nothing was concluded. This 
Was no more than was expefted, and made 
room for the farce which followed. 


On 
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On the twelfth day, the duke of Ngi&ffc,- 
according to the plan, which had been, with- 
out doubt, laid down, acquainted the lords, 
“ That he found the committee had yet done 
nothing ; that eleven days had been alifady 
(pent in wrangling, and that he f*w no pofli- 
bility of coming t*> an agi cement in that way. 
He begged Iea\e, tnctioie, to offer to their 
lordlhips confuiiMdvKiii, Jome articles which he 
himle i had u<r.vj. up, and which he defired 
might be examined by a committee of the 
whole houie.” lie then read the articles, 
which were thefe. 

1. That in the fa?rament of the altar, after 
the confecr..tion, there remained no fubftance 
of bread and win , but the natural body and 
blood of Chnft. 

2. That vows of chaflity ought to be ob- 
ferved. 

3. That the ufe of private mafles fhould bf 
continued. 

4. r Fhat communion in both kinds was not 
neceiraiy. 

5. That priefts might not marry. 

6. That auricular confcffion fhould be re- 
tained in the church. 

The aft of the fix articles, (for fb it was 
named) no fooner paffed, than it gave an uni- 
verfal alarm to all the favourers of reforma- 
tion. The bifhop of Worccfter was among 
thofe who firft took offence at it ; and, as he 
could not give his vote for the aft, he thought 
it wrong to hold any office in a church where 

fuch 
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f&!.*£rms of communion were required. He 
refigned his bifliopric, therefore, and retired 
into the country. It is related of him, that 
when he came from the parliament houfe to 
his lodgings, he threw off his robes, and leap- 
ing up, declared to thofe”who Hood about him, 
* 4 That he thought himfelf lighter, than ever 
he found him fel? before.” 

In confequence of this, he immediately re- 
tired into the country, where he thought of 
nothing, for the remainder of his days, but a 
fequeltered life. But in the midft of his (ecu- 
rity, he recew'ulTf briiife by the fall of a tree, 
and the contufion was fo* dangerous, that he 
was obliged to feck out for better afftftance 
than could be afforded him by the unfkilful 
furgeons of thofe parts ; with which view he 
repaired again to London. Here he found 
things Hill in a worfe condition than he left 
them. Upon Lord Cromweirs fall, the perfe- 
ction againil the proteflants had broke out in 
earned. The duke of Norfolk, and the bifhop 
of Winchefter, who were the principal inilru- 
xnents in the ruin of that miniftcr, were now 
at the head of die popifh party : under the 
direction of thefe zealots, the fword was pre- 
fently unlheathed ; and fuch a feene of blood 
was opened, as England had not yet feen. Mr. 
Latimer, among others, felt the e Hefts of their 
bigotry. Gardiner’s emiffaiics foon found 
him out, and fomething, that fomebody had 
fomeuhere heard him Ly againil the fix arti- 
cles, being alledgcd againil him, he was fent 

to 
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%o the Tower. Into what particulars 
cufation was afterwards digefted, or whether 
into any, we meet with no account. It is ra- 
ther probable, that nothing formal was brought 
againlt him ; for wc do not find he was ever 
judicially examined. * He fuffered, however, 
through one pretence or other, a cruel impri- 
fonment during the remainder of king Hen- 
ry’s reign. 

But after remaining in the Tower upwards 
of fix years, in the conftant practice oF every 
Chriitiao virtue, that becomes a fuffering 
ftate, immediately, epou ihc 'jhange of the 
government, under # Edward VI. he, and all 
others who were imprifoned in the fame caufe, 
were fet at liberty * and bifliop Latimer, whole 
old friends were now in power, was received 
by them, with every mark of affe&ion. 
Heath, who had fucceeded him in the bi- 
ihopric of Worcefter, obferving his credit at 
court, and fearing, left it fhodd be thought 
proper to re-inftate him, was in a great di- 
lemma how to condudl himfelf. Making falfe 
judgments, therefore, he applied to the pa- 
pifts, inftead of the proteftants. His party, 
and his folly, for he was, in every refped, an 
infignificant man, laid him ib exceedingly 
open, that Mr. Latimer would have found no 
difficulty in difpofleffing him. But when the 
parliament, which was then fitting, fent up an 
addtefs to the protestor, begging him to re* 
ftore Mr. Latimer to the bifnopric of Wor- 
cefter* 
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c^kjr, on the refumption being propofed t# 
him/ne defired to be excufed, alledgirg his 
great age, and the claim he had from thence 
to apn'/fi'e life. In this manner were the 
fea* of Dr. Heath quieted, and Mr. Latimer, 
hazing rid hiniillf of all incumbrances, ac- 
cepter an invitation from his friend, archbi- 
fliop Cianmcr, and took up his rcfidence at 
Lambeth, where he led a very retired life. 

We call it tetired, becaufe he faw little 
company, ar.d never interfered in public af- 
fairs. His chief employment was to hear the 
complaints, amtaoTedrcf* the injuries, of the 
poor people ; and his character for feruices of 
this kind was fo univerially known, that Gran- 
gers, fiom every part of England, would re- 
fort to him, vexed either Dy the delays of 
public corrts and offices, or harrafted by the 
oppreffiens of the great. I cannot go to 
my book, (fays he, giving an account of thefe 
avocations) for poor folks that come unto me, 
defiring that I will fpeak, that their matters 
ma> be heard. Now and then I welk in my 
lord of Canterbury’s garden, looking in my 
book ; but 1 can do but little good at it ; for 
I am no fooner in the garden, and have read 
a little while, but by and by cometh fome one 
or other knocking at the gate. Anon cometh 
my man, and faith, Sir, there is one at the 

S ite would fpeak with you. When I come 
ere, then it is fome one or other chat defireth 
me that I will fpeak, that his matter may be 

heard ? 
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■heard ; or that telleth me he hath lain it is 
longtime at great cods and charges, if? that 
he cannot once have his matter come to ait 
hearing.” 

In thefe employments he fpent more than 
two years ; for, befides the diftruft he had of 
his own judgment, he was a man of fuch ex- 
aft nefs in his principles and pra&icc, that he 
could fcarce have made thofe allowances for 
■tticn and meafurcs, which prudent counfellors 
mufi make in corrupt times ; and was back- 
ward, therefore, in drawing upon himfelf fuch 
engagements, as might toad hl;n, more or lefs, 
into a* deviation troin truth. We find him, 
however, at this time, engaged in afliiling 
archbifhop Cranmer to conipoie the homilies, 
which were fet forth by authority, in the tirft 
year of king Edward. A ufeful work this 
was, intended to fupply the want of preach- 
ing, which was now at a very low ebb. 

We have had frequent occafion to mention 
Mr. Latimer as a preacher ; as indeed he was 
one of the mod eloquent and popular of the age 
in which he lived ; but at this time he ap- 
peared in that character in a more advanta* 
gcous light than he had yet done ; having 
been appointed, during the three jirft years of 
king Edward, to preach the Lent fermons be- 
fore the king. 

As to his fermons, which are dill extant, 
they are far from being exaft pieces of com- 
petition. Elegant writing was then little 
known ; yet his timplicity, and low familiari- 

Vol. If, H ty* 
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ty* Jus humour and gibing drollery, were well 
adapted to the times ; and his oratory, ac- 
cording to the mode of eloquence at that day, 
was exceeding popular. His manner of 
preaching too was very afFc&ing ; and no 
wonder; for he fpoke fanned iately from his 
heart. 

Jn his la(l fermon, which 'he acquaints his 
audience, (hall be the iait he will ever pieach 
in that place, he touches upon all the particu- 
lar corruptions of the age. He begins it 
thus: “ Take heed, and beware of covetouf- 
nefs : take hccslp and 'beware of covetoufnefs ; 
take heed, and bewsue ofVovctoufncft ; take 
heed, and beware of covctoulhefs : and what 
if l Ihould fay nothing elfc, thefe three or four 
hours, but thefe words ? — Great complaints 
there are of it, and much crying out, and 
much preaching ; but little amendment. Ye 
nobles, (fays he) I wot not what rule yc keep, 
but, for God’s fake, hear the complaints of the 
poor. Many complain againft you,' that ye lie 
in bed till eight, nine, or ten o’clock. I cannot 
tell what revel ye have over night, whether 
banquetting, dicing, carding, or how it is : 
but in the morning, when poor fuiters come to 
your houfes, ye cannot be fpoke with. They 
are kept fometimes without your gates ; or, if 
&hey be let into the hall, or fomc outer cham- 
oer, out cometh one or other. Sir, you cannot 
fpeak with my lord yet, he is afleep. And thus 
poor fuiters are driven from day to day, that 
£hcy cannot Ipeak with you. For God’s love, . 

look 
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look better to it ; fpeak with poor men, "{Chen 
they come to your houfes, and dii'patch poor 
fuilers. I went one day myfdf, betimes in the 
morning, to a gicat man’s houfe, to fpeak \^itk 
him of bufmefs. And methoughr, 1 was up 
betimes : but when i came thither, the great 
man was gone forth about fuch affairs as be- 
Jioved him. Well, thought], this is weli : 1 
like this. r I'his man doth fomewhat regard 
hi c duty. 1 came too late for my own mat- 
ter, and loll my journey ; but ] was glad to be 
fo beguiled, f or God’s fake, yji‘ great men, 
follow this example: tile in the ng: 

be ready for fullers that reluit to you ; and 

di (patch them out of hand. In the city of 

Corinth, one had married his ilep -mother : Ire 
was a jolly fellow, a great rich man, belike an 
alderman of the city, and fo they winked at 
it, and would not meddle with the matter. 
But St. Paul hearing of it, wrote unto them, 
and, in God’s behali, charged them to do away 
fuch abomination from among them : nor 
would he leave them, till he had excommu- 
nicated that wicked peifon. If ye now fhould 
excommunicate all fuch wicked perfons, there 
would be much ado in England. But the 
ma gift rates fhew favour to fuch, and will not 
fuffer them to be rooted out, or put to Ihamc* 
Oh ! he is fuch a man’s fervant, wc may not 
meddle with him. Oh ! he is a gentleman, 
we may not put him to fhame. And fo lechery 
is ufed throughout all England ; and fuch le- 
chery as is uied in no other prut of the world. 

H 2 And 
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And yet it is made a matter of fport, a laugh- 
ing matter, not to be heeded. But beware, 
ye magiftrates ; for God’s love beware of this 
leaven. T would wife that Mcrfcs’s law might 
•be reftored for punilhntent of lechery. — hear 
tiot man, but God. If there be a judgment 
between a poor man, and a great man, what, 
mull there be a corruption of juftice ? Oh ! 
be is a great man, 1 dare not difpleafe him. 
Fie upon thee ! art thou a judge, and wilt be 
afraid to give light judgment ? Fear him not, 
be he never -fo great a man, but uprightly do 
true juftice. Likcwife feme paftors go from 
their cure ; they are afraid of the plague ; 
they dare not come nigh any fick body ; hue 
hire others, and they go awa) themfelves. 
Out upon thee! the wolf comcth upon thy 
flock to devour them ; and, when they have 
moft need of thee, thou runneft away from 
them. The foldicr, alfo, that fliould go to 
war, will draw back as much as he can. Oh l 
I fhall be flain. Oh ! luch and fuch went, and 
never came back. Such men went into Nor- 
folk, and were llain there. But, if the king 
'Commandeth thee to go, thou art bound to go. 
Follow thy occupation ; in ferving the king, 
thou {halt ferve God. 

Yc bribers, that go about fecretly taking 
bribes, have in your minds, when ye devite 
your fecret fetches, how Elizeus’s fervant was 
served, and was openly known ; for God’s 
proverb will be true ; 4 There is nothing hid, 
that fhall not be revealed.’ He that took the 

filver 
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filver bafon and ewer for a bribe, thinketh that 
it will never come out ; but he may now' know 
that I know it ; and not only I, but there be 
many more that know it. It will never be 
merry in England till we have the lkin| of 
fiich : for what needfth bribing, where men 
do their bufmefs uprightly ? I have to lay out 
for. the king three thoufand pounds : well p 
when 1 have laid it out, and bring in mine ac- 
count, I mull give three hundied marks to 
have my bills warranted. If I have done truly 
and uprightly, what need I give a penny to 
have nay bills warranted ? If I do bring in a 
true account, wherefore fliould one groat be 
given i Smell ye nothing in this ? What 
need any bribes be given, except the bills be 
falfe ? — Well, futh prattice hath been in Eng- 
land j but beware, it will out one day. — And 
here now I would fpcak to you, my mailers 
jointers, augmentalioncrs, receivers, furvey- 
ors, and auditors : ye arc known well enough 
what ye were afore ye came to your offices, 
and w'hat lands ye had then, and what ye 
have pui chafed fincc, and what buildings ye 
make daily. Well : 1 doubt not but there 
be fome good officers among you, but I will 
not fwear for all : — and, for the love of God, 
let poor workmen be paid. They make their 
moan, that t icy can get no money. The 

C oor labourers, gun makers, powder men, 
ow makers, arrow-makers, fmiths, carpen- 
ters, and other crafts cry for their wages. 
TJiey be unpaid, fome of them three or tour 
H 3 mouths 
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months, fome of them half a year; yea, feme 
of than put tip their bills thh time twelve- 
month for their money, and cannot yet be- 
paid. — The firft Lent I preached here, I 
preached of reftitution. * Reftitution!* quoth 
fome, • What fhould he*preach of reftitution ? 
Let him preach of contrition, and let reftitu- 
tion alo.'iC : we can never # makc reftitution/ 
Then, fay I, if thou wilt not make reftitution, 
thou /halt go ro the devil. Now choofe thee, 
either reftitution, or damnation. There be 
two kinds of reftitution, fccret and open : and 
whether of the two be ufed, if reftitution be 
made, it is well enough. x At my firft preach- 
ing of reftitution, one man took reir.one of 
confcience, and acknowledged to' me that he 
had deceived the king; and was willing to 
make reftitution : fo, the firft Lent, twenty 
pounds came to my hands for the king’s ufe. 
I was promifeu twenty pounds more the fame 
Lent, but it could not be made up, fo that it 
came not. Well, the next Lent, came three 
hundred and twenty pounds more ; I received 
it myfelf, and paid it tu the king’s council. 
There I was afked, what he was that had thus 
made leftitutic n ? But fhould I have named 
him ? Nay, they fhould as foon have had this 
weafand of mine. Well ; now this Lent came 
one hundied and eighty pounds more, which 
I have paid this very day to the king’s count il: 
and fo this man hath made a goodly reftitu- 
tion. if every one who hath beguiled the 
king, (faid I to a certain nobleman, who k 
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one of the king's council) Ihould make refti- 
\^ion after tin# fort, it would cough up the 
king, I warrant you, twenty thoufand pounds. 
* Yea,* quoth the other, 4 a whole hundred 
thoufand pounds.* Alack t alack ! make re- 
ftitution ; for God’s lake make icftitution : 
you will cough ip hell elfe, that all the devils 
will laugh at your coughing. There is no re- 
medy, reftitution or hell. Now this is of 
fecret reftitution. Some examples have been* 
of open reftitution. I am not afraid to name 
one : it was maftcr Sherington, an lioneft gen- 
tleman, and one that God loveth. He openly 
confclfed, that heliad deceived the king, a*?d 
made open reftitution. Oh, what an argu- 
ment may he have againft the devil !” 

From this time we meet with no accounts of 
Mr. Latimer, during the remainder of king 
Edward’s reign. It feems mod probable, that, 
upon the revolution at court, he retired into 
the country', and made ufc of the king’s li* 
ccnce, as a general preacher, in thole parts 
where he thought his labours might be moll 
ufeful : but, upon theacceflion of queen Mary, 
be foon loft this liberty. The bifhop of Win- 
chcftcr, who had proferibed him with the firft, 
fent a meflenger to cite him before the council. 
He had notice of this defign fome hours befoie 
the meflenger’s arrival, but he made no ufe of 
the intelligence; like other eminent reformers 
of that time, he chofe rather to meet, than 
avoid a queftion. 

H + 


The 
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The meflenger therefore fo'tnd him equips 
ped for His journey : at whic&vexpreffing his 
iurprize, Mr. Latimer told him,VThat he was 
as ready to attend him to London? thus called 
upon to anfwer for his faith, as he ever was 
to take any journey in Hi9 life and, that he 
doubted not but that God, tfho had already 
enabled him to (land before tfro princes, would 
enable him to (land before a third. The mef- k 
fengcr then acquainting him, that he had no 
orders to fei 2 e his perfon, delivered a letter 
and departed. From which it is plain, they 
chafe rather to drive him out of the kingdom, 
than to bring him to any public queflion. They 
well knew the (irmnefs of his mind; and were 
afraid, as Mr. Fox obferves, “ left his con- 
Haney ihould deface them in their popery, and 
confirm the godly in the truth.” 

Mr. Latimer, however, opening the letter, 
and finding it to contain a citation from the 
council, rcfolved to obey it. He fet out, 
therefore, immediately for London. As he 
pa(Tcd through Smithfield, where heretics were 
ufualiy burnt, he faid chearfully, u This place 
hath long groaned for me.” The next morn- 
ing he waited upon the council, who, having 
loaded him with many fevere reproaches, fent 
him to the Tower. 

This was but a repetition of a former part 
of his life ; only he new met with harfher 
treatment, and had more frequent occafion to 
exercife his reiignacion; which virtue no man 

pollcfled 
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pofTeflcd in a larger meafure. Nay, even the 
sofual chear fulness of his difpofition did not 
nfewfaifaUq Yfm ; of which we have one in- 
ltance dill r&flaining. A fervant leaving his 
apartment, Rfr. Latimer called after h ; m, and 
bid him tell hfl^naftef, That, unlefs he took 
better care of nbn, he would certainly cfcape 
him.— -Upon thisNneflage, the lieutenant, with 
foxne difeompofure in his countenance, came 
to Mr. Latimer, and defired an explanation of 
what he had faid to his fervant. “ Why, you 
“ expett, I fuppofe. Sir,” replied Mr. Lati- 
mer, “ that I ftiould be burned ; but, if you 
do not allow me a little fire, this fro% wea- 
ther, I can tell you LQudl .fird be ftarved.” 


On the fubfequent dlfmrtation between the 1 
popifli and proceftant divines, appointed at' 
Oxford, Latimer, with the other bifhops, was 
fent down to that city : where they were all 
elofely confined in the common prifon. In 
this comfortlcfs fituation their chief refource 


was in prayer, in which they fpent great part 
of every day. Mr. Latimer, particularly, 
would often continue kneeling till he was not 
able to rife without help. The principal fub- 
je& of his prayers was, that God would ena- 
ble him to maintain the profeflion of his reli-- 
gion to the lad ; that God would again re- 
ftore his Gofpel to England, and preferve the 
princcfs Elizabeth to be a comfort to this 
land. 


Mr. Fox has preferved a conference, after- 
wards put into writingf which was held at this 
"H 5 timet: 
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time, between Ridley, biflfcop of .London;, 
and bifliop Latimer. RidleyW of all the r zy 
forming divines of that time, abpvrtttl/cd-ehe 
ncarcit to the church of England it her prefent 
purity of doflrines and difciplint. His noti- 
ons of ecclefiaftical politFy wcrf'high, but, in 
general, juft ; and, in the economy of the 
church, he allowed an equitable regard to the 
authority of the ftate. He faw, and avoided, 
but could bear with the errors of all parties 
among the reformed ; while the dignity, the 
affability, and the modcfly of his behaviour, 
gave him a general cfleem with all ranks of 
men. But, as the conference is worth the 
reader’s notice, and may, without any great’ 
inteiruption, be inferted in this place, we lhall 
take fuch pafi'ages from it as we think woith* 
preferving. 

The two bifhops are reprefented fitting in 
their prifen, ruminating upon the folemn pre- 
paration then making for their trial, of which 
probably they were now fijft informed. Bifliop 
Ridley firil broke filence. “ The time,” faid 
he, “ is now come ; we are now called upon 
cither to deny our faith, or to fuffer death in 
its- defence. You, Mr, Latimer, are an old 
foldicr of Chrift, and have frequently with- 
ftood the fear of death ; whereas 1 am raw in 
the fcrvicc, and unexperienced.” With this 
preface he introduces a rcqueil, that Mr. La- 
timer, whom lie calls his father, would hear 
him propofe fuch arguments as he thought it 
moft likely his adversaries would urge againft 
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in providing himfelf with- 
Lem. To this, Mr. Lati- 
rain of good-humour, an- 
infied, the good biihop was 
£ remembered Mr. Biiney 
, to ho, when lie wanted to- 
I ways do it under colour of 
If. “ But, in the prefenc 
cafe/ 1 fays he, “ my lord, I am determined, 
for myfelf, to give them very little trouble. I 
ihall juft offer them a plain account oi my 
faith and ihall fay very little more; for I know 
any thing more will be to no purpofe. They 
talk of a free difpufcnion ; but, I aui well af-» 
fared, their grand argument will be, as it was 
once their forefathers,' We have a law, and 
by our law ye ought to die.*’ However, 
upon Mr. Ridley’s p retting his requeft, they 
entered upon the examination hedciired. 

This part of their t inference contains little 
Guiious only the comr. on arguments agaiuft 
the tenets of popery. \ r hcn they had fmtihed' 
this cxcrcifc, Ridley breaks out in this pathetic* 
ilrain. 

“ Thus you fee, good father, how I woull 
prepare myfelf for my adverfary ; and how I, 
would learn, by n rad ice, to be expert in thofo 
weapons which I ihall prcfently. be obliged to 
wield. In Tine-dale, upon the borders of 
Scotland, the place of my nativity, I have 
known my countrymen watch night and day 
in arm*; efpecially when they had notice of 
any intended inroad from the Scots. Ar.d,.- 
H 6 though 
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though by fuch bravery mafty of them loft 
their lives, yet they defen deo\their coontrjy ' 
died in a good caufo, and intaiW^ft£'k>Vrof 
the neighbourhood upon their poberify. And 
fhalLnot we watch in the caufc o( Chrift, and 
in the defence of our rSligioy? whereon de- 
pend all our hopes of immorality ? Shall we 
not go always armed ? ever ready to receive a 
Watchful foe ? Let u$ then awake ; and, tak- 
ing the crofs upon our fhoulders, let us follow 
our captain, Chrift, who, by his own blood, 
hath hallowed the way that Icadethto God. — 
Thus, good father, I have opened my heart 
freely unto you. And no\V, tmethinks, I fee 
you juft about to lift up yobr eyes to Heaven, 
in your accuftomed manner, and turning yGiir 

S rophetical countenance upon me, thus to 
>esk : * Truft not, my fon, (I pray you 
vouchfafe me the honour of this name, for in 
it T lhall think myfclf both henoured by you 
and loved) truft not, I fay, my fon, to thefe 
ivcrd- weapons, but remember what our Lord 
lays, 4 It (hall be given you in that fame hour 
What you fhall fpeak.* Pray for me, O father, 
pray for me, that I may throw my whole care 
upon God and may truft in him only in my 
diftrtfTes .’ 9 

44 Of my prayers,” replied the old bifliop, 
44 you may be well allured ; nor do I doubt 
but I fhall have your’s in return. And, in* 
deed, prayer and patience fhould be our great 
refources. For myfelf, had I the learning of 
St, Paul, I fhould think it ill laid out upon an 

elaborate 
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. Yet our cafe, my lord,* 

. Our enemies can do no 
ermits; and God is faithful; 
r us to be tempted above our 
i point with them ; ft?nd to * 
i thy and do what theypleafc. 
ds would be vain ; yet it is 
i reafonablc account of your 
faith, if they will hear you* For other things, 
in a wicked judgment-hall, a man may keep 
filence after the example of Chrift. As for 
their fophillry, yon know falftiood may often 
be difplayed in the colours of truth.. But, 
above all thing* be upon your guard againlt 
the fear of death. This is the great argument 
you mull oppofe. — Poor Shaxton ! it is to be 
feared this argument had the created weight 
in his recantation. But let us be ftedfaft, and 


unmoveable ; afliiring ourfelvcs that we can- 
not be more happy, than by being fuch Piii- 
lipp%s» as not only believe in Chrift, but 
Ifta^PHfer for his fake.” 

^Tnthis convocation, which was held in St* 
Mary’s hall, as fpecified in another place, 
and to which the queen hid fent commiflion- 
ers, the following articles were to be fub- 
feribed. 

•• The natural body of Chrift is really in 
the facramcnt after the words fpokeri by the 
prieft. 

“ In the facrament, after the words of con- 
fccration, no other fubilancc does remain* 

than 
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than the fubftance of the bodyUnd blood of 

Chrift. 

“ In the mafs is a facrifice propit^ffoTy VGf 
the fins of the quick and dead.” >J 
Dr. 'Ridley was firll brought inyfout, being 
tendered to him, he, without hesitation, 
denied them. Upon which the^rolocutor ap- 

f ointed him a difputation-day, and difmifled 
im. 

Bilhoo Latimer was introduced next, like a 
primitiff* martyr, in his piifon attire. He 
had a cap upon his head, buttoned under his 
chin, a pair offpettaclcs hanging at his bread, 
a New Teftament under his artn, and a llaff in 
his hand. He was almoft fpent with prefling 
through the croud ; and the prolocutor order- 
ing a chair to be brought for him, he' walked 
up to it, and, faying he was a very old man, 
fat down without any ceremony. r i he at tides 1 
were then read to him ; which he denied alfo. 
The prolocutor, upon this, telling him that 
he mull dilpute on the Wcdnefday following, 
the old bifliop, with as much chearfulnefs as 
he would have (hewn upon the moil ordina;/ 
occafion, (baking his palfied head, anfvvcred, 
fmiling, “ Indeed, gentlemen, 1 am juil as 
well qualified to be governor of Calais.” He- 
then complained, that he was very old, and 
very infirm ; and faid, That he had the ufc 
of no book but that under his arm ; which he 
had jrad feven times over deliberately, with- 
outViding the lead mention made of the mai^ 

In 
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In this fpeech le gave great offence, by fay- 
in g, in h is humourous way, alluding to tran* 
fjtf that he could find neither the* 

xnarrowbo nor the fmcvvs, of the mafi in 

the New ament. Upon which, the pro* 
locutor cried' t, with fome warmth, that he> 
would make Ifyn find both: and when Mr.. 
Latimer, recollecting himfelf, was going to ex- 
plain his meaning in that expreflion, he was. 
not fuffered to fpeak. 

At length, the appointed day came for tho 
archbifhop’s deputation. You might have' 
known foinething very uncommon was in agi- 
tation ; for the \5hole univerfity was in motion: 
Almolt at day-break the fchools were thronged;. 
About eight o’clock, the commiflioncrs took 
their feats. But we will not delay the reader 
with the particulars of the day on which bi- 
ftiop Ridley difputed. His defence, indeed, 
was very animated ; for he had great quick- 
nefs of parts as well as learning : and yet he 
would have afted as wife a part, if he had 
taken his friend bifliop Latimer’s advice, and 
contented himfelf with giving a rcafonabfc 
account of his faith. 

The day after the bifliop of London dif- 
puted, bifliop Latimer was called into the 
fchools. Dr. Weflon, the prolocutor, rifing 
up, acquainted his hearers, That the caufe of 
their meeting was to defend the orthodox 
do&rine of tranfubftantiation ; and to confute 
certain novel opinions, which had been lately 
propagated with great zeal in the nation. 

u And 
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44 And of you, father/’ faid (he, turning to 
the bilhop, “ I beg, if you hav\i any thing to 
fir, that you will be as concife as^on&HK” 
This was fpoke in Latin. Upod\ which the 
• bifhop anfwered, 44 I hope, Sijpi you will 
give me leave to fpeak what I have to fpealc 
in Engiilli : I have been very lijftle converfant 
in the Latin tongue thefe twenty years.” 
The prolocutor confented : and the bifhop, 
having thanked him, replied, “ 1 will juft 
beg leave then. Sir, to proteft my faith ; in- 
deed I am not able to difpute, I will proteft 
my faith, and you may then do with me juft 
what you pleafe.” 

Upon this he took a paper out of his poc- 
ket, and began to read his proteftation. But 
he had not proceeded many minutes, when a 
murmur arofe on every hand, encreafing by 
degrees into a clamour ; which the prolocutor 
was fo far from checking, that, in a very in- 
decent manner he patronifed it, calling out, 
with fome circumflanccs of rudenefs, upon the 
biftiop to defift.— The old man, furprifed 
with this fudden tumult of ill- manners, paufed 
in admiration at it ; but prefently recovering 
himfelf, he turned to the prolocutor, and faid, 
with fome vehemence, * c In my time I have 
fooken before two kings, and have been, heard 
lor fome hours together, without interruption : 
here I cannot be permitted one quarter of an 
hour. — Dr. Wefton, I have frequently heard 
of you before, but I think 1 never faw you till . 
now. I perceive you have great wit, and 
great learning : God grant you may make a 

right 
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right afe of thife gifts!* 9 Other things. he 
faid ; but thefcare the principal. His lpeeck 
had iu ciT&t. The prolocutor took his pa* 
per, and faW he would read it himfelf. But 
whether he *ould not read it, or would, not* 
he prefently l&d it dOwn, and called out to the 
bilhop, “SinceWu refufe to difpute, will yoe 
then fublcribc ?** Upon his anfwering in the 
negative, Wefton artfully led him, by a train 
of familiar queilions, into an argument; and, 
when he thought he had raifed him to a proper 
pitch, he gave a fign to Dr. Smith, the op* 
ponent, to begin ; who, being prepared, rofo 
up, and, in a pompous manner, prefaced the 
deputation, and gave out the queftion.— - 
When he had done, the old bifliop gravely 
anfwered, 44 I am forry, Sir, that this wor-* 
(hipful audience mull be difappointed in, 
their expectation. 1 have already fpoken my 
mind.** 

The prolocutor obferving this, began again 
in his artful manner to draw Mr. Latimer into 
an argument, 44 Pray, Sir, how long havo 
you been in prifon ?** 44 About nine months* 
Sir.** 44 JBut I was imprifoned,** faid Weflon* 
44 fix years.” 44 I am heartily forry for it* 
Sir.*’ 44 I think you were once, Mr. Lati* 
mer, of our way of thinking ?” 44 I was* 

Sir,” <c f have heard too, that you have 
faid mafs in your time ?** ‘ 4 1 have. Sir.”— 

He then alked him, Why he altered his opi* 
nion ? and thus, by degrees, led him to an- 
fwer the chief arguments brought from ferip- 

ture. 
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turc in favour of tranfubfta^tiation. They* 
then began to ply him with the fathers ; and* 
iirft, a paflage from Hillary was quoted. As 
he was about to anfwer, one of the commif- 
fioners called out to him,, (on ayount of the 
populace, moft probably,) 4 yTtfr. Latimer, 
xpcak in Latin; fpeak in Latfci ; 1 know you 
can do it, if you plcafe.” But the biftiop, 
faying he had the prolocutor’s leave, went on in 
Englifh, and told them, That, as for the pa£ 
fage from Hillary, which they had quoted, he 
really could not fee that it made much for 
them ; but lie would anfwer them by another 
quotation from Mclan&hon ; who fays. That, 
if the fathers had forefeen how. much weight 
their authority was to have in this contro- 
verfy, they would have written with more cau- 
tion. 

But the opponent, not being fatisfied with 
this, begged leave to reduce the words of Hil- 
lary into a fyl Jo^illic argument, and begins 
thus : 44 Such as is the unity of our flclh with 
Chriii’s flclh, fuch, nay greater, is the unity 
of Chrift with the Father. But the unity of 
Chilli's flclh with our fielh, is true .and fub- 
ftantial. Therefore, the unity of Chrift with 
the Father, is true and fubllant : al.**-~ -Hire 
he paufed, expe£Hng that the bifhep would* 
deny his major or his minor, as the logicians 
/peak. But, inftead of that, he cnfwered' 
gravely, 11 You may go on, Sir, if you 
ple&fe ; but. upon my word, I do not under, 
ifcutf you.” 

The 
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The jargon ' jf this learned doftor being 
filcnced, others attacked him, but with equal 
fuccefs. He anfwered their qucftions, as far 
as civility Vequired, but none of them could 
e gage him in any formal deputation :• and, 
when proofs from tfie fathers were multiplied 
upon him, he ^t length told them plainly. 
That fuch proofs had no weight with him ; 
that the fathers, no doubt, were often de- 
ceived ; and, that he never depended upon 
them, but when they depended upon ferrp- 
ture. “ Then you are not of St. Chryfof- 
tom’s faith,” replied h : s antaponifl, “ nor of 
St. Audio's i” * l have told you , 9 fail Mr, 
Latimer, ** J am not, except when they bring 
feripture for what they fay,” 

Little more was faid, when the prolocutor, 
fhidir'g it was impoffible to urge him into z 
controverfy, rofc up, and di fib ived the a /Tent- 
hly; ciying out 10 the populace, M Here 
you all fee the wcaknefs of herefy, oppofed 
ag.iinft the truth. Here is a man who, ad- 
hering to his errors, hath given up the gok 
pci, and reje&cd the fathers.” The old hi- 
lltop made no reply ; but, wrapping his gown 
about him, and taking up his New Teftainent, 
and his Raff, waiked out as unconcerned as he 
came in. 

Thus he maintained, to the lad, his refb* 
lution of not difputing; a refolution which he 
hud not haliily taken. Mr. Addifon, in his 
four hundred and fixty-fifth Spcflator, greatly 

admirer 
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admires his behaviour on thisoCcafion. fl< This 
venerable old man/’ fays he, “ knowing how 
his abilities were impaired by age, and that 
it was impoffible for him to recoiled all thofe 
reafoQs which had direded him in the choice 
of his religion, left his companion?* who were 
in the full poffeflion of their parts and learn- 
ing, to bafHc and confound tiicir antagonifis 
by the foice of reafon. As for himfclf, he 
only repeated to his adverfaries the articles in 
which he firmly believed, and in the profcfiioo. 
of which he was detci mined to die.” 

Thefe foiemn deputations being thus at an 
end, nothing now remained *but to pafs fen-? 
tence. On the Friday following, therefore, 
the commiflioncrs, fcated in their accudomed 
form, fent for the bifhops to St. Mary’s 
church : where, after fume affeded exhorta- 
tions to recant, the prolocutor tuft excommu- 
nicated, and then condemned them. As foon 
as the fcntence was read, bifhop Latimer, 
lifting up his eyes, cried out, “ J thank 
God, mod heartily, that he hath prolonged 
my life to this end !” To which the prolocu- 
tor replied, •• If you go to heaven in this faith, 
I am thoroughly perfuaded I fhall never get 
there.” 

Thiee quarters of a year after thefe proceed- 
ings, for fo long the bifhops lay in Oxford 
pnfon, a new cormniflion came down, confid- 
ing of the bifhops of Lincoln, Glouce tier, and 
Brtftol. Thefe prelates were again to examine 

their 
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'their heretical brethren ; and, if ilil] refractory, 
To confign them to the flames ; which com- 
million was alfo confirmed by the pope : and, 
as it was the firft judicial att, fincc the refti- 
tution of popery, ip which his holinefs*inter- 
fered, the utmoil refpeft which the univerfity 
could pay to his delegates, was deemed only a 
proper teflimony of its zeal. Their compli- 
ments being fufficiently difeharged, on the 
thirtieth of September, 1557, the commiflion- 
ers {bating thcmfelvcs in grcr.t (late in the di- 
rinity-fchool, the two bilhops were called be* 
fore them. The biiliop of London was firft 
queftioned. ThAi bilhop Latimer was brought 
in ; to whom Lincoln, who was a polite and 
very eloquent man, fpoke to this effeft. 

“ This parchment, Mr. Latimer, contains 
a commiflion from my lord cardinal Pole, un- 
der his holinefs, dire died to me and thefe two 
-reverend prelates, by which we are enjoined to 
examine you upon fome points of faith, in 
which your orthodoxy is doubted : we are re- 
quired to prefs you to revoke your errors, if 
you flilT hold thefe pernicious opinions; and 
to cut you off from the church, if you perfifl, 
and give you up to the civil power* Conli* 
der, Mr. Latimer, it is not more than twenty 
year3 fince thefe novel opinions got footing 
axnongft us. Till then the authority of the 
church of Rome was univerfally acknow- 
ledged* By what means it was firft queflioned 
in England, and on what unjuftifiable motives 
a fchilm was occafioned, I might eafily (hew 

at 
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at large but I fpare the dead. Let it fuf- 

lice, that the nation, having long fought reft 
it) a multiplicity of new inventions, and found 
none, hath again fufcmitted itfclf to its mother 
church ; and, by one unanimous art, the refuJt 
of penitence and contrition, hath atoned for 
its apofi.icv. Why then fhould you oppole the 
unanimity of a whole people? Confefs jour 
fault, and unite your penitence with theirs. 
It hath been a common crroi, let it be a ge- 
neral humiliation. Among fuch number?, the 
fhame of each individual will be loll. Come 
then in peace, foi wc will kindly rccci\e jcu 
into the bofom of that church, v»hofe autho- 
rity, derived from the fiift apoiUe, depends 
Oil fcripturcs, fathers, and councils ; that 
church, within which there can be no error, 
and without which there can be no falvation.” 

Here the bifliop paufing, Mr. Latimer 
flood up, and thanked him for his gentle 
treatment of him ; but, at the fame time, af« 
fured him, how vain it was to expert from 
him any acknowledgment of the pope. lie 
did not believe, he laid, that any fuch jurif- 
dirtion had been given to the fee of Rome, 
nor had the biflrops of Rome behaved as if 
their power had been from God. He then 
quoted a popiih book, which had lately been 
written, to Ihew how grofly the papifts would 
raifreprefent feripture : and concluded with 
faying, that he thought the clergy had nothing 
to do with temporal power, nor ought ever to 
be intruded with it ; and that their ccznmiflion 

Lom 
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from their mailer, in his opinion, extended no 
farther than to the difcharge of their padoral 
functions. To this the bifhop of Lincoln re- 
plied, “ That he thought his ilile not quite 
fo decent as it might be ; and that as tc^ the 
book which he quotsd, he knew nothing of 
it.” At this the old biihop feemed to expicfs 
his furprizc, and told him, that although he 
„did not know the author of it, yet it was 
written by a perlbn ot name, the biihop of 
Glouceilcr. 

This produced fome mirth among the au* 
dience, as the biihop of Gloucelter fat then 
upon the bench. Tnat prelate, finding him- 
felf thus publicly Challenged, rofe up, and, 
addreffing himfelf to Mr. Latimer, paid him 
fome compliments upon his learning, and then 
(poke in vindication of his book. But his 
zeal carrying him too far, the biihop of Lin- 
coln, interrupting him, faid, “ We came not 
here my lord, to difpute with Mr. Latimer, 
but to take his anlwer to certain articles, 
which lhall be propofed to him.” 

Thefe articles were much the fame as tbofe 
on which he had been brought to difpute 
the year before. They were accordingly 
read, and Mr. Latimer anfwcred them all, as 
he then did ; at the fame time protefting, 
which protection he begged might be regil- 
tered, that, notwitliftanding his anlwers to the 
pope’s commifiioncrs, he by no means ac- 
knowledged the authority of the pope. The no- 
taries having taken down his anfwtrs and pro- 
tection. 
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Reflation, the bifhop of Lincoln told him t 
11 That, as far as he could, he would fhew le- 
nity to him : that the anfwers which he had 
wow given in, fliould not be prejudicial to 
him*; but that he fliould be catted upon the 
next morning, when he'might make what al- 
terations he pleafed ; and that he hoped in 
God, he would then find.him in a better tem- 
per. 0 To this the old bifhop anfwered, 
** That he begged, they would do with hint 
then juil what they pleaied, and that he might 
Hot trouble them, nor they him, another day ; 
that as to his opinions, he was fixed in them, 
And that any refpite would be needlcfs. 9 ’ The 
bifhop, however, told him, that he mult ap- 
pear the next morning, and then diffolvcd the 
affembly. 

Accordingly, the next morning, the com- 
miflioners fitting in the fame form, he was 
brought in : and when the tumult was com- 
pofed, the bifhop of Lincoln told him, that 
although he might jufily have proceeded to 
judgment againlt him, the day before, yet he 
could not help poflponing it one day longer. 
44 In hopes, faid he, Sir, that yon might rea- 
fcn yourfclf into a better way of thinking, 
and at length embrace, what we all fo much 
tiefire, that mercy, which our holy church 
now, for the lafl time, offcreth to )ou/* 
u Alas ! my lord, anfwered Mr. Latimer, 
your indulgence is to no purpofe. When a 
man is convinced of a truth, even to deliberate 
is unlawful, I am fully refolved againfl the 

church 
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church of Rome ; and, once for all, my an* 
Twer is, I never will embrace its communion. 
If you urge me farther, I will reply as St. Cy- 
prian did, on a like occafion. He flood be- 
fore his judges, upon a charge of herefy ; and 
being afkcd, which were more probably of 
the church of Chriil, he and his party, who 
.were every where defpifed, or they, his judges, 
who were every where in efleem ; he anfwered 
refolutely, “ That Chrift had decided that 
point, when he mentioned it, as a mark of hit 
difciples, that they fhould take up their croft 
and follow him.” If this then, my lords, be 
one of the charafteriftics of the Chriftian 
church, whether fhall we denominate by that 
name, the church of Rome, which hath al- 
ways been a perfecutor, or that fmall body of 
Chriflians, which is perfecuted by it ?” “ You 
mention. Sir, replied Lincoln, with a bad 
grace, your caufe and St. Cyprian’s together : 
they arc wholly different. ” u No, my lord, 
anfwered the old bifhop, his was the word of 
God, and fo is mine.” 

The notaries having now doled the books, 
the bifhop of Lincoln, who, through the whole 
of this cruel bufinefs, had a&ed with as much, 
humanity, rather than decency, as was poflible, 
once more prefTed Mr. Latimer, in a very pa- 
thetic manner, to retraft his opinion : but be- 
ing anfwered by a Heady negative, he at length 
palled fentence upon him. Mr. Latimer then 
lifted him, whether there laid any appeal from 
this judgment i 11 To whom, laid the hifhop 
Vol.IL I of 
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of Lincoln, would you appeal?” " To the 
next general council, annvered Mr. Latimer, 
that (Kail be regularly attembled.” 44 It will 
be a long time, replied the bittiop, before Ku- 
rop'e will fee fuch a council as you mean.”* 4 
Having laid this, he committed Mr. Latimer 
to the cuftody of the mayor, and dittolved the 
aflembly. On the fame oay, like wife, fen ten 
was patted on the bittiop of London, and 
the 16th of October, about a fortnight from 
this time, was fixed for their execution. 

On the north fide of the town, near Baliol- 
college, a fpot of ground was chofen for the 
place of execution. Hither, on the fixteenth, 
the vice-chancellor of Oxford, and other per- 
sons of diftindlion, appointed for that purpofe, 
repaired early in the morning ; and a guard 
being drawn round the place, the priloners 
were fent for. The bittiop of London firft 
entered this dreadful circle, accompanied by 
the mayor : foon after, bilhop Latimer was 
brought in. The former was drefied in his 
epifcopal habit ; the latter, as ufual, in his 
prifon-attire. This difference in their drefs 
made a moving contrail, and augmented the 
concern of the fpedlators : the bittiop of Lon- 
don fhewing what they had before been ; bi- 
lhop Latimer, what they were now redu- 
ced to. 

While they Hood before the flake, about to 
pitpare themfdves for the fire, they were in- 
formed, they muft firft hear a fermon $ and, 
dpon ijter, Dr. Smith, of whom mention hath 

already 
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already been made, nfcended a pulpit, pre-’ 
pared for that purpofe, and preached on inefe 
words of St. Paul, ‘‘ Though I give my tyody 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
ed me nothing ?” In his difcourfe he treat- 
ed the two bilhops with great inhumanity, 

* afperling both their characters and tenets. 

The fermon being ended, the bifhop of 
London was beginning to fay fomething in 
defence of himfelf, when the vice chancellor, 
darting up fuddenly from his feat, ran to- 
wards him, and flopping his mouth with hit 
hand, told him, ” That if he was going to 
recant, he fhould have leave : but he (hould 
be permitted in nothing farther. ,, The bi- 
ihop, thus checked, looking round, with a 
noble air, cried out, “ We commit our caufe 
then to Almighty God.*’ And immediately 
an officer ftepped up, and acquainted them. 

That, at their leifure, they might now make 
ready for the flake.” 

The attention of the fpeClators, at length, 
burft into tears, when they faw thefe two vene- 
rable men now preparing for death. When 
they confidered, as Mr. Fox obferves, their 
preferments, the places of honour they held 
in the commonwealth, the favour they flood 
in with their princes, their great learning, 
and greater piety, they were overwhelmed 
with Sorrow to fee fo much dignity, fo much . 
honour, fo much eflimation, fo many godly 
virtues, the fludy of fo many years, and fo 
much excellent learning, about to be con-. 

I 2 fumed 
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fumed in one moment. Mr. Latimer, having 
thrown off the old gown, which was wrapped 
about him, appeared in a Ihroud, prepared for 
the purpofe j and “ whe/eas before, lays Mr. 
Fox, he feemed a withered and crooked old 
man, he now flood boh upright, as comely a 
father, as one might lightly behold.' 1 

Being thus ready, he recommended his foul 
to God, and delivered himfelf to the execu- 
tioner, faying to the bifhop of London, 41 We 
Jhall this day, my lord, light fuch a candle 
in England, us lhall never be extinguifhed.” 
But we will draw a veil over the conclufion 
of this fhocking feene, and only add, that 
they went through their lad fuffering with that 
compofure and hrmnefs of mind, which no- 
thing but a found faith and a good confcicnce 
could produce. 


* $ • j* 
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The LIFE of ‘ 

JOHN HOOP tf.R. 

T HIS great divine, who xAs born in 
1495, was a native of Somenetfture, and 
received his academical education at Merton- 
college in Oxford, where he was fent in I c 1 4, 
and placed under the tuition of his uncle John 
Hooper, who was made matter- fellow of that 
houie in 1513, and was alfo principal of St. 
Alban Vhall. Iti 1518, John Hooper, the ne- 
phew, was admitted batchelor of arts, which 
Was the highett degree he took in this univer- 
sity ; and, about the fame time, completed it 
by determination. What became of him af- 
ter, is not exattly known ; but it is reported, 
that he was of the number of Ci ft ercians, com- 
monly called White Monks, and continued fo 
fof years, till he grew weary of a monattic life, 
hud returned to Oxford, where he Was convert* 
ed to Lutheranifm by books brought from 
Germany, and ibon became a zealous pro- 
teftant. 

In 1939, when the ftatute of the fix articles 
was put in execution, he left Oxford, and got 
into the fervice of Sir Thomas ATundel, a De- 
von (hire gentleman, to whom fee* became chap- 
lain, and tteward 'of his eftate, This gentle- 
man was a very catholic knight, and was af- 
I 3 terwardf * 
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to death with the proteftor, in 
Edward VJ. He foon dtfcovered 
• was a proteftant, who there- 
irotedlion, and was obliged to fly 
where he continued iome time 
reformed, tilj his diflike of fome 
oceedings made him return ta 

rrival in his native country, he 
lived with a gentleman named Seintlow, whcfe. 
he became known, and was fought after, to be 
apprehended. Upon this, he difguifed him* 
felf like a failor, and went to Ireland, from 
whence he went to Holland, and fo on to 
Switzerland. Bullinger was^then at Zurick* 
where he fucceeded Zuinglius in the chair, 
lie had been obliged to foriake bis country on 
account of religion, and therefore gave a very 
friendly reception to Hooper, who was remark- 
able for hi$ knowledge jn the Greek and He- 
brew languages. 

Edward VI. came to the crown in 1547, and 
Hooper came to England again, when he fct« 
tied) in London, where he frequently preached 
to *$e people on feveral reformed doftrinal 
heads, and particularly again!! pluralities. 

He was now appointed chaplain to the duke 
ofS&merfet* and, perhaps, was more feverely 
treated on that account, when his great pa- 
tron loft the protc&orfhip. In 1549, he be- 
came an accufer of Bonner, when he was to 
be deprived of bis ,bift\pp;ic, which m^de him 
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fare the worfe, when queen Mary came to fbC 
crown. 

. After Hooper had pra&ifed himfelf in his 
popular and common kind of preaching, he 
was called to preach before the king, who, in 
1550, made him biihop of Gloucester, and, 
about two years After, he had the b/fhopric of 
Worcefler given to him, to keep m eommen- 
dam with the former- The earl of Warwick 
recommended Hooper to this preferment, as a 
man who had all thofe virtues and qualities re- 
quired by St. Paul in a go6d bilhop* in his 
epiflle to Timothy. But Hooper,, having re- 
fided in Switzerland, and imbibed 1‘ome odd 
notions there, was the means of introducing 
thofe difputcs about things in different, which 
have produced, fince that time, fuch Ltal 
conferences in the church. 

It was cuitomary to wear fuch garments and 
apparel as the popilh bifhopn ufed j firft, a 
cbytnere, and ut.derth.it a white rochet ; then 
a mathematical cap with lour angles, dividing 
the whole world into four parts. The moft 
fcnfible men are not without their wcaknc&s 
and whim's. Hooper was a man of learning, 
and of parts 5 but he had taken it into his 
head, that, as thefe facerdotal vdlments were 
mere human inventions, brought into the 
church by cullom or tradition, and invented 
chiefly for celebrating the mafs, and cqnfe- 
crated for that ufe, fo they were therefore 
among the ceremonies condemned by Sc. PauL 
as beggarly elements. In aofwer to this, it 
1 4 was 
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was told him, by archbifhop Cianmcr, and 
biihop Ridley, that, though tradition, in 
matters of faith, was juflly to be reje&ed ; 
yet. Ip rites and ceremonies which were indit- 
fcrent, \cuftom alone was a good argument for 
the continuance of that which had been long 
nfcd. The arch bill op, therefore, required 
Hooper to jeon form himfelf to the law , but 
he obftinatdy refufed a rochet, and Cranmer 
refuled to confecrate him without it. The 
earl of Warwick, who was then in the higheft 
credit at court, wrote a letter to the archbifhop, 
deli ring him not to infill upon thefe ceremo- 
nies from the biihop eledl of Gloucefter; nor 
to charge him with an oath burthenfome to his 
confcience. 

Warwick alib prevailed on the king to write 
a letter to Cranmer in favour of Hooper : but 
Cranmer ftill infilled that he fhould conform 
himfelf in all points ; and denied him the li- 
berty of the pulpit, while the council confined 
him to his houie. Cranmer confulted Bucer 
apd Martyr upon this occafion, who were alfo 
confulted by Hooper. 

* Hooper continued firong in his prepofieflion, 
and many arguments were urged on both 
Tides ; which later ages have more amply en- 
larged and explained. Hooper then publifhed 
a confeffion of his faith ; in which he com- 
plained of the privy-council. Upon this he 
was committed to the cuflody ot the arch- 
bishop, who ufed all his endeavours to bring 
Hooper off from his Angularities, but without 

effeft. 
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effect. His grace then informed the council^ 
that his prifoner was not content with his non* 
conformity, but had offered to prefcribc rules 
on this head to the public ; whereupon the 
council ordered his grace to fend him t£ the 
Fleet : and he continued there till the next 
year. 

At laft the earl of Warwick deferted hia 
chaplain; and the affair of Hooper Jwhich had 
flept from Auguft to March, whilft ne remained 
in the Fleet, was refumed. HG was brought 
before the council, to expldn himfelf upon 
the difficulties which he had ftarted. The ob- 
jection he made t^the oath was, The fwearing 
by God, the faints, and/ the holy gofpels, 
when none but God himfelf ought to be ap- 
pealed to in an oath. Upon this the king 
ltruck out thefe words with his own hand, and 
allowed that no creature ought to be fworn 
by. As to the point about tnc veftments, it 
was compromifed on thefe conditions : he was 
to wear the epifcopal habit, which was pre- 
fcribed when he was confecrated, and when he 
preached before the king, or in his cathedral, 
and in any public place ; and, on other occa* 
lions, he was difpenfed with. 

Thus Hooper was confecrated biffiop of 
Gloucefler, on the eighth of March, 1551, 
and then preached before the king in nis 
epifcopal habit. When he entered into his 
dioccu, “ He left no pains untaken, nor 
ways unfoueht, how to train up the flock of 
* I j ChriS 
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Chrift in the true word of falvation, continu- 
ally labouring in the feme. He preached often* 
kept good hofpitality for the poorer fort of 
people, and was beloved by all.’ 9 

The fee of Gloucefter was looked upon as a 
poor pittance for fo great a divine ; and* on 
the twentieth of May, 15^2, he was declared 
bilhop of Worcefter, in the room of Heath* 
who was then a prifoner in the Fleet* for re- 
futing to affent to the book of ordinations. 
Hooper wa9 Permitted to hold Worcefter in 
commendam wjth Gloucefter ; for which ho 
was cenfured by the papifts. “ But let fuch 
know, that the dioceies of Gloucefter and 
Worcefter lie contiguous ; that many tingle 
biftioprics in England are larger than both* for 
extint in land and number of parifhcs ; that 
Dunftan had the bilhopric of Worcefter and 
Lincoln with it, at the feme time* being far 
more remote ; that it is not the having two 
bifhoprics together, bi|t the neglecting of one* 
is the tin : whereas Hooper, in preaching and 
^rifiting, afforded double diligence in his dou- 
ble diocefs ” 

When king Edward died* in 1553, religion 
was fubverted* and this good bilhop was one 
of the firft that was fent tor by queen Mary to 
be at London* to anfwer Heath, the deprived 
'bilhop, and Bonner, bilhop of London, for 
being one of his accufcrs. Hooper was fea* 
fonabiy ajdvifed to make his efcape; but he 
Wa* determined to bear the ftorm, and faid, 

“ Once 
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* Once I fled, and took me to my i*ST; 
now I will continue to live and die with my 
iheep. 1 

He brought up to London by a pu 
fuivant, in Auguft, and was opprobioufl^fT- 41 
ceived by the bifltop of Winchefter, who com- 
mitted him prifoner to the Fleet on the frit of 
September following. He remained there fe» 
veral months ; during whkhlfijfie he was often 
examined, and required to^recant his opini- 
ons ; but he flood conftan/and refolate to tho 
articles of his faith. I 

The council proccedSa with vigour in mat- 
ters of herefy, and removed Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, to difpvie with fome members 
of the convocation at Y)xford, where they all 
fuflered martyrdom. There was a defign of 
the fame nature to be executed at Cambridge*, 
over fome other bifhops and eminent clergy, 
who were in the fe veral prifons of Newgate, the 
Fleet, and the King’s-bench : but theprifoners 
fent forth a declaration, fiened by Hooper* 
Ferrars, Coverdale bifhop of Exeter, and feven 
divines, that they would not difpute, unlefs in 
writing, except it were before the queen and 
her council, or one of the houfes of parlia- 
ment. To this declaration they added a fum- 
mary of their belief; for which, they frid r 
they were ready to offer up their lives to the 
halter or the fire, as it fliould pleafe God ta 
appoint. This prevented any farther pub* 
lie conferences in religion ; and it was detep- 
16 4 mined. 
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mined, to filence the proteftants more effeftu- 
ally in another manner. 

It was refolved that Hooper, as the mod 
obnoxious to the government, if not the moft 
popular In his own party, fhould be the lead- 
ing facrifice to popery. They called him be- 
fore them on the twenty firft of January, L55 
and offered him r pardon by the name of John 
Hooper, clerk, 'no l . acknowledging him to have 
been a bifhop, if f e would confets his herefies, 
and return to the cfurch : which he abfolutely 
refufed. \ 

Three articles were then exhibited againft 
him ; for marrying, for allowing a divorce 
and fecond marriage in^the cafe oPfomication, 
and for denying the corporal prefence of Chrift 
in the facrament. Hooper owned himfelf 
guilty of the acculation, but offered to defend 
himfelf againfl all who (hould maintain the 
contrary. He behaved with all humility to 
the bifhops, who treated him with the urmoft 
infolence, and remanded him back to prifon. 

The two bloody bifhops of London and 
Winchefter had a peifor.al animofity again ft 
Hooper, who behaved with all the conftancy 
of a primitive martyr. He had kept up a cor- 
respondence with Bullinger, and others of the 
reformed abroad, to whom he fent his wife 
Anne and her children ; and he was at very 
little pains to conceal his fentiments, none 
having been more a&ive, or more fuccefsful, 
than he was in the caufe of reformation. 

r Bullinger 
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Bullinger wrote him a letter from ZurKlj^ 
dfted the tenth of Otfober, 1554. wherein 
foe defires Hooper to commend him to the 
moft rev«?rend fathers and holy confefl brsof 
Chrift, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. 
exhorts them all to be ftrong in the Lord, 
fight a good fight, and be faithful unto the 
end ; as Chrift was their captain, and all the 
prophets, and apoflles, and ifajtyrs, their fel* 
low foldiers. 

The commiffioners had declared that Hooper 
ought to be deprived of bifhopric, and he 
was brought before themlgain, on the twenty- 
fecond of Janizary, at tjlc bifhop of Winchef- 
ter’s hou<y 4 ft St. Mart Ovcrey’s. He was 
then afkecrto acknowledge the pope to be head 
of the church ; which he denied, as the pope 
taught a doftrine dire&ly contrary to the doc* 
trine of Chrift ; therefore he would not con- 
defcend to any fuch ufurped jurifdi&ion ; nei- 
ther efteemed he the church, of which they 
call him head, to be the catholic church of 
Chrift : “ for the church" only heareth the 
voice of her fpoufe Chrift, and fUeth the (ban- 
gers.” 

He was commanded back to the Fleet, and 
brought before the commiffioners again on 
the twenty-eighth of January, together wMh 
Mr. John Rogers, vicar of St. Paul’s. They 
were both examined, and fent away, to bo 
brought into court the next morning, to 
if they would relent. They were conduced 

to 
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r }jplhe Compter, in Southwark, by the Iheriffs 
of London : and Hooper faid to Rogers, as 
they walked through the ftreet furrounded by 
the populace, “ Come, brother Rogers, mud 
V6?\M*take this matter firftin hand, and begin 
to fry theft faggots?” Rogers 'anfwered, 
41 Yes, fir, by God’s grace.’* " Doubt not,” 
replied Hoops*, '• but God will give you 
grace” 

The next m^Ning they were brought again 
before the comml^oners, who fat in judgment 
in St. Mary- Over^s church. Hooper would, 
by no means, condvfcend to the commilfion- 
ers, who condemned him to biodegraded, and 
ordered him to be caiJied to the a P r i~ 

fon near the bilhop^of Wincheiter’s houft; 
from whence he was removed to Newgate the 
fame night. The people prayed for him as he 
was guarded through the dreets : and he was- 
kept clofe prifoner in Newgate fix days. 

During this time, he was frequently vifited 
' by Bonner and his chaplains, who vainly en- 
deavoured to make him a convert to their 
church. They offered him wealth and prefer- 
ment, which he defpifed ; and then they fpread 
a report that he had recanted. This report 
&on came to his ears, at which he was greatly 
grieved ; and, on the fecond of February, 
wrote a letter to difprove that falfe and ma- 
licious flory ; and, to affure the world, that he 
was more than ever confirmed in the proteflant. 
: faith, faying, “ I have taught the truth with 

* my 
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my tongue, and with my pen heretofore, iajL 
hereafter fhortly ihall confirm the fame/ 
God’s grace, with my blood.” 

The bifhop of London came to 
and degraded Hooper ; after readin 
tence of his degradation, whereby 
called a prefbyter, under the jurifinaion of the 
bifhop of Winchefler ; by whofi/lefinitive fen- 
tence he was pronounced, “ Mi open, obfli- 
nate, and incorrigible heretic j^apd, as fuch, 
was to be degraded from himrder ; and, for 
thefe demerits, to be delivered to the fccular 
power. In degrading thiKleifed bifhop, they 
proceeded not againfl himfes a bifhop, but only 
as againfl a jypreft, as xbky termed him ; for 
fuch as he ^ns, thefe Balaamites accounted no 
bifhop. 

Rogers was degraded at the fame time, an4 
died a martyr in Smithfield : but Hooper wat, 
irapolitically fent by the government to die a$ 
Glouceflcr, that the hearers of his do&rine 
might be the witneffes of his fufferings. By 
the order that was fent to burn him at GIqu* 
cefler, the fherifF was dire&ed to call in fome 
of reputation in the county to afTiit at his exe* 
cution ; and, becaufe he was, fays the order B 
a vain-glorious perfon, as all heretics are, he 
was neither fuffered to fpeak at large in going 
to his execution, nor at the place, for avoiding 
further infe&ion. 

On the firfl of February, before day-light, 
he was brought by the fheriSe from Newgate,. 

to 
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place appointed near St. Dunftan's church 
m Pfeet-ftreet, where he was received by a 
bodyV>f the queen's guards, who were to carry 
him tciGlouccfter. lie eat a hearty breakfaft, 
“leaped chearfully on horfeback without 
help. On\the feventh he'arrived at Glouces- 
ter, where tap found all the citizens aftembled 
to fee him, wLp cried and lamented his condi- 
tion. A 

The liextei^ning fome of his friends were 
permitted to fe& him, among whom was Sir 
Anthony Kingftor\ who found the good bilhop 
at his prayers, ancr^Jurft forth into tears as he 
fpokein this inannek: I ui^erftand you are 
come here to die ; bit, alas ! c^fider that life 
is fweet, and death i? bitter ; therefore, feeing 
life may be had, defire to live, for life here- 
after may do good." The bilhop anfwered, 
M Indeed I am come here to end this life, and 
to fuffer death, becaufe I will not gainfay the 
former truth that I have taught in this dioceis 
and elfewhere. I do not fo much regard this 
death, nor efteem this life ; but have fettled 
snyfelf, through the ftrength of God's holy 
(pint, patiently to pafs through the torments 
and extremities of the fire now prepared for 
me, rather than deny the truth of nis word." * 

The fame night he was committed by the 
guard to the cuflody of the (heriffs of Glou* 
cefter, who, with the mayor and aldermen, 
attended him with great refpeft. He thanked 
them for their civility, and refuelled the ihe- 

riffs. 
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rift, That there might be quick fire, Jhprtl/ 
to make an end.— He told them. He was 
not come there as one compelled to die f for it 
was well known, he might have had^hiaWi 
with worldly gain ; ‘but, as one wiping to of* 
fer and give his life for the trutyrather than 
confeut to the wicked papillical Jvligion of the 
bilhop of Rome, received andAfet forth by the 
magillrates in England, to thejfi^h dilpleafure 
and difhonour of God ; tr tided, by 

God’s grace, the next day to die a faithful 
fervant of God, and a trufrobedient fubjedt to 
the queen He was n<K carried to the com- 

mon jail of tjjf € city, cased Noith-gate, but 
lodged in jffe houte of Mr. Robert Ingram, 
where he fpent the night in devotion. 

About eight the next morning, being the 
fifth of February, 1555, the commiffioners ap- 
pointed to fee the execution came to the houle; 
and at nine the bilhop wa brought down from 
Jus chamber by the (heriffs, and led to the 
flake between them, like a lamb going to the 
daughter. It was market day, and about 
feven thoUfand people were alTembled on the 
occafion ; which made him fay, “ Alas ! why 
are thefe people here ? Perhaps they think to 
hear fomething of me now, as they have in 
times paft ; but, alas ! fpeech is prohibited 
me ; notwithftanding the caufe of my death is 
well known unto them. When I was appointed 
here to be their pallor, I preached unto 
diem true and fiacere doftrine out of the word 

of 
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rif uod; becaule I will not now account the 
fame to be herefy and untruth, this death is 
|p?eparJ|l for me.” 

drefled in a gown of his hod’s ; a 
hat on mV head, and a ftaffin his hand to 
fupport him, ^ as the fciatica, which he had 
<contralied in frifon, made him halt. The 
people mournecu for him all the way, and he 
looked very ch^rfully upon fuch as he knew. 
He frequently lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
as he pafled along ;^nd he was never known, 
fince his being their bilhop, to look with fo 
lively and chearful i, countenance as he did 
at that time. £ ’ 

When he came to the flake, which was op- 
polite the college of priefls, where he ufed to 
preach, he beheld the preparations for his 
death with a com po fed and fmiling counte- 
nance. The place was furrounded with fpec- 
tators, and the pritfts of the college were in 
the chamber over the college-gate. As the 
bifliop was not permitted to lpeak to the peo- 
ple, he kneeled down to prayer, and beck- 
oned to Mr. Bridges, whom he knew, to hear 
it; which he did with great attention, and re- 
ported, that the prayer was made upon the 
Creed ; wherein the biihop continued 
Spfct half an hour, and declared his faith in 
jffit' fbtm of prayer. When he was in the mid* 
die of bis prayer, a box was brought and laid 
before him on a llool, with his pardon from 
the queen, if he would recant. When he fa w 

it> 
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it, he cried, M If you love my foul, rilw^y 
With it ; if you love my foul, away wjtn it.** 
He was then permitted to proceedyin ty* 
prayer, which he concluded in ^hefipAwert^ 1- 
Lord ftrengthen me with thy gopdfiefa, that 
in the fire I break not the rules o^patience ; or 
elfe afluage the terror of the fains, as fhall 
feem molt to thy glory ¥ 

When prayer was done, he (prepared himfelf 
for the ftake, and was undrclfed to his Hurt, 
which he thrufted between his legs, where he 
had a pound of gunpowder in a bladder, and 
under feach arm the like quantity delivered him 
by the guard^/A flood of tears burft from the 
eyes ot atyme fpeftators'as he was fattened to 
the ttake, from whence he directed the execu- 
tioner where to place the fire, which was fcoii 
kindled ; but the wood burning ill, and the 
wind blowing away the flame, that it did not 
rife up and lufFocate him, nor deftroy his vi- 
tals, he was for a long time in the utmoft tor- 
ment. He frequently called to the people, for 
the love of God, to bring him more fire; 
which, though it was renewed, waa prevented 
by the wind from putting him out of his mi- 
fery, till he had been near three quarters of an 
hour in burning. 

He wrote twenty-four books and treadles 
when in prifon : befides, he wrote the Sacra- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments. His writings are moldy thefe : 

! Anfwer to Gardiner’s book, intided, “ A De- 
tection 
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l of the^ Devil’s Sophiftiy: A Declare* 
" CbrifTand his Office: Leflou of the 
on qf Chrift : Sermons on Jonas : A 
^ , Zonfeffion and Protection of the 
Chrifliai\E&ith ; Homily to be read in the 
Time of thqPeAilence.” All thefe were wrote 
from 1549 to\ 553 : and he afterwards wrote 
“ Epilfola ad ' ^pifeopos, &c. An Exhorta- 
tion to Patient,” fent to his wife : “ Sen- 
tences wrote in J’rifon : Comfortable Expofi- 
tions on tlae twenty-third, fixty-fecond, fe- 
venty»third, and feventy-feventh Pfalxns : An- 
notations on the thilteenth chapter to the Ro- 
» : Twelve Le&ures upbn’nhe Creed: De- 
ij&on of the Ten. Holy Commandments of 
Ikttighty God ” and he alfo translated Ter- 

S Kan’s fecond book to his wife, concerning 
t choice of a,halband or wife. 
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